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$1 will tie you up with Judge 
for three months 


A dollar is not much use 


more, anyway. 


any 


It was possible at one time to 
get a pretty good sandwich or a 
fairly good handkerchief for a 
dollar, but those days are gone. 
Bell-boys used to be satisfied—at 
least not insulted—with a dollar 
tip, but a man had better not go 
back toa hotel where he has offered 
a bell-boy a dollar, these days. 

Hardly anybody is even both- 

ering to save dollars, now, though 
the very best families thought 
it worth while, not many 
ye years ago. 


About the only use left for a 
dollar is in connection with that 
offer that the publishers of Judge 
have carelessly left open —three 
months of Judge for a dollar bill. 

Probably that is what will be- 
come of all the remaining dollars. 

If you have a dollar, it would be 
a good thing to send it to Judge 
without delay—while you have it— 
for the government will probably 
decide the dollar is too unimportant 
to issue in the future. ‘The dollar 
you have now may be the last one 
you will ever have—so send it to 
Judge at once. 
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“Wuat TuHey CALL THE FREE-VERSE Lay” 


A Plea to the Provost-Marshal 


By Howarp DIeEtTz 


ENERAL CROWDER, Provost- 
Marshal, 
I have read your most impartial 
Edict, and though it seems drastic 
I am quite enthusiastic. 
Laborers inconsequential 
Must be laborers essential. 
Gamblers, bucket-shop attendants, 
Those with millionaire dependents, 
Baseball-players, clerks, and waiters, 
Ushers, single-tax debaters, 
Palmists, clairvoyants, and peddlers, 
Heirs apparent, bums, and meddlers— 
All who look as though they shirk 
Must be made to fight or work. 


Provost-Marshal General Crowder, 

None could sing your praises louder— 
None thinks more of your decree 

Than do I—or is it me? 

Those who question your position 

Talk in terms of rank sedition; 

And the last to be unruly 

In this matter is Yours Truly. 


I am with you, General Crowder— 

Make the man who serves me chowder 
And the cabman and the callboy 

And the porter and the hallboy 

And the lawyer and librarian 

All of them utilitarian. 

And to help you solve the question, 

Let me offer this suggestion: 


Doubtlessly you have intentioned 
Drafting callings I have mentioned. 

Rich will go as well as poor, 

But, dear General, please be sure 

That in drafting you don’t slight 

Those prolific “‘ potes”’ who write 

What they call the free verse lay— 

Make them toil some other way. 
Unrhymed verse cannot be irksome; 
General Crowder, make them work some. 
Make them labor, I entreat or 

Make them write in rhyme and metre. 





This the plea—though it seem hard— 


Of a good old-fashioned bard. 
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“T Micut as We.tt Tett You Now, Tuat rrom Topay I anp Autocracy Have Norsine 1n Common’ 


Mr. Peet Strikes for Liberty 


By Artuur C. Brooks 


Illustrations by ALBERT HENCKE 


COOL, invigorating breath of Spring, fra- he was thrilled as he glanced at the impartia! face of 


grant with the sweetness of a mélange of 

wild flowers, gently whirled the stenciled 

curtains in Mr. Peet’s boudoir, and fell 

upon the occupant as he lay on his back 
counting to ten before arising to fight his losing fight 
with the monster, Work. Mr. Peet inhaled apprecia- 
tively, and weakly conceded himself the luxury of ten 
more counts. Then came _ half-conscious oblivion, 
nebulous, foggy. 

It was while he was immersed in this mellow state 
of suspended animation that there came to him one 
of those vagrant mental conceptions which help to 
make life much more fascinating. 

After he had creaked through his setting up exer- 
cises and was fumbling with his clean shirt, Mr. Peet 
further considered his new idea and reduced it to a 
blunt summary. He would not go to work that day. 

Before Mr. Peet had finished lacing his first shoe, 


his clock and saw that it was but a few minutes before 
his usual start for the station. And shortly there came 
a triumphant hoot as the detested 8.16 came around 
the hill and stopped. Mr. Peet halted midway in the 
diplomatic business of introducing a 13% collar to a 
14 shirt, and imagined, with a contempt born of pro- 
longed familiarity, the conventional procedure of his 
fellow-commuters as they dragged themselves up the 
steps, sacrificing themselves to their old dead-dog jobs 
in the city. What darn-fools they were! 

Having leisurely finished dressing, Mr. Peet passed 
down to the breakfast room. Before entering he used 
his handkerchief vociferously to herald his coming, 
like a trumpet-blast before the walls of Jericho. ‘Then 
he hurried in with what he thought was alacrity. Mrs. 
Peet was busied with the alcohol lamp. 

““Good-morning, Glory!” Mr. Peet announced in 
loud, unwonted tones. 





Mrs. Peet looked up quiz- 
zingly. “Why, good-morning, 
Lycurgus,” she greeted. “Are 
you . quite well?” 

“Splendid!” assured Mr. 
Peet. “Delightful morning, is 
itnot? See how green the grass 
and leaves and things are!” 

**So I’ve noticed,” she said. 
“Are you sure you aren’t 
going to be bilious again?” 

“What nonsense!” he pro- 
tested. 

“But it’s almost nine o’clock 
and you haven’t even = 

“No, and I do not intend 
to!” declared Mr. Peet. 
“Now, we have bickered long 
enough this morning, and I 
might as well tell you now 
that from today I and Autoc- 











“But it isn’t ready!” Mrs. 
Peet exploded. “Giuseppe 
hasn’t even turned the sod 
over yet!” 

Mr. Peet said nothing, just 
thought. 

“‘And another thing,” she 
went on, “here’s a bill from 
Pine & Hickory, the coal 
dealers, for the first delivery 
on your requisition according 
to government orders. Mr. 
Hickory telephoned this morn- 
ing that if he doesn’t get the 
money by the fifteenth, he’ll 
come and take every bit of 
coal out of the bins, if he has 
to do it by hand!” 

Someone was always taking 
the joy out of life! He fin- 
gered the vacant rind of his 





— 





racy have nothing in common. 
In other words, I have chucked 
the job!” He glared at her 
defiantly. 

“But what shall we live on?” she questioned 
with disturbing practicalness. “Ladies must live, you 
know. And gents, too!” 

“Vegetables,” said Mr. Peet. 

“Vegetables? And what kind?” 

“Oh, eggplants, carrots, cabbages, parsnips, and 
so on.” 

“But you’re not a horse!” she objected. “And 
I’ll kill the man that says I’m a cow! 

“‘And, also,” she hurried on, “where are you to get 
these vegetables, and when?” 

*“*T shall raise them in my little garden,” he answered 
loftily. “‘Nature, you know, designed man to be an 
out-of-doors creature. And I will have an extra hour 
of daylight, too,” he reflected. 


Drawn by G. B. Ixwoop 





He Passep To THe Litrie Rep Station, To Wait 
FOR THE 10.26 


grapefruit, and had half a mind 
to crown her with it, but 
relented, and threw it at the 
cat. 

“How much is the bill?” Mr. Peet asked faintly. 

“Forty dollars,” she said vehemently. 

Mr. Peet thought long and carefully. He stared 
out through the open window to where little birds, 
with nothing on their minds but tufts of feathers, 
wheeled and chattered in the air. Clouds piled 
tumultuously against the blue, and the willows swayed 
and whispered of clear streams and good fishin’. But 
it was all lost on Mr. Peet. His mouth tasted as if 
he were sucking a nail. 


She helped him on with his hat. He passed 
along the gravel to the little red station, to 
wait for the 10.26. And as he went he consid- 


ered and rejected excuse after excuse, excuse after 
excuse. 





Wuy Nort Senp THE REGIMENTAL Mascots INTO THE FIGHT? 
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“Hey Girls! You’d better finish your talk somewhere else than behind this mule! He’s no pacifist!” 


Stuck On His Job 


By Harvey PEAKE 


66 ES,” said the stage manager 
To the applicant for a part, 
“T need a large man 
To represent the American Eagle 
In the last act of my new Revue, 
Which opens tomorrow night. 
He must cover his body with glue, 
And stick feathers all over it; 
But he will get five dollars nightly 
For being on the stage five minutes.” 
“*T will take it,” said the applicant. 
So the next night 
He went to the theatre early, 
And got himself ready for the part. 
If, after you have prepared for such a process, 
No matter how careful your preparation may have been, 
You try to stick feathers on your body with glue, 


It is extremely difficult, as you will admit, 

To make a thorough job of it, simulative of an eagle, 
And keep the glue and the feathers and the fingers 
Coordinately effective for the task. 

It took him three hours. 

At the end of that time 

The manager came in and said: 

“We sha’n’t need you tonight, 

For the opening has been 

Postponed until next week. 

And as there is no 

Bathroom in the building, 

I would suggest 

That you stick around here 

As you are 

Until that time. 

Good night!” 


OU AG LAPONMNLES MUNN; TMNT 


An Under Water Engagement 
‘Smith bet me that he could stay under water ten minutes 
and he won.” 
“What are you crowing about then?” 
“He hasn’t collected the bet yet.” 


Not Popularity 
“See that man? Everybody’s crazy about him.” 
‘So popular, eh?” 
“‘No—not especially. He’s a superintendent of a state hos- 
pital for the insane.” 








Ideal Conservation Sy te 

N a certain office where INT ATS 

efficiency and general con- il i \ 

servation had been vigor- eet 
ously effected, a young lacly i 
had thoughtlessly written a 
letter on a full sheet of paper 
whereas she could have used a 
half sheet. 

She took the letter out of 
the typewriter and tore it up, 
and re-wrote it on a half sheet. 
“T must not waste stationery,” 
she said, “by using a full sheet 
when the letter can be written 
on a half sheet.” 


Stimulating 
“T don’t see how Piler can 
be so much in love with such an 
extravagant woman as his wife.” 
““Why he says she is a con- 
stant stimulus to renewed exer- 


tions.” Drawn by R. B. Futrer 








Revolutionary 

“ There has been a right smart 
change in Tumlinville since I 
was there last, a couple of 
months ago,” related Gap John- 
son, of Rumpus Ridge, Ark. 
“Then most of the prominent 
citizens were setting on the 
sunny side of the court house. 
Now they are setting on the 
shady side.” 


A Local Phenomenon 

Rookie (on the Texas border) 
—I hear that you have very 
severe sand storms down 
here. 

Old Regular—Man, if you 
hang around down in these 
parts as long as I have you'll 
see. They have them so bad 
down here that you can see 
prairie-dogs digging holes ten 
feet in the air. 


His Nicut 


Bobbie’s Scheme 
Bobbie—It costs so much for chicken feed that I haven’t 
been able to make any money out of my hens. 
Father—What are you going to do—sell out? 
Bobbie—Well, I thought I'd first write to Mr. McAdoo and 
get the government to take ’em over. 


The Quarrel 
Mrs. Willis—What did Mr. and Mrs. Bump quarrel about? 
Mrs. Gillis—Religion. 
Mrs. Willis—You don’t say! 
Mrs. Gillis—Yes; she wanted to attend a church that has 
an unmarried preacher and he wanted to attend one that has a 
lot of pretty girls in the choir. 


The Ominous One 
A MOTORIST, journeying through the Rumpus Ridge region 
of Arkansas, in a second hand car of a well known and much 
joshed make, observed ahead of him in the big road a bunch of 
Gap Johnson’s children playing in the dust. As the sound of 
his horn reached them they hopped up apprehensively, and as 
he came rattling and tuttering along the youngsters tore yelling 
for the safety of the house or shinned frenziedly up handy trees. 
‘““My gracious!” exclaimed the motorist to Mr. Johnson, 
who was leaning over the fence. ‘“‘What in the world is the 
matter with those kids? Do I look like the kind of a man who 
would deliberately run over them or chase them up trees?” 
““Nope,”’ was the reply, “but that looks like that kind of 
a car. 
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The Age of Miracles 


By Kennetu L. Roserts 


If any man should be inclined to say 

That something can’t be done, let him beware; 
For, ere another year has passed away, 

The thing may be a commonplace affair. 


HE airplane wheeled and dipped and rose above the Channel’s 
blue: 
It circled o’er a fish-shaped patch of slightly darker hue: 
The aviator pressed a key and flashed a message forth: 
‘Send trawlers for a submarine, Square Eighty-seven North.” 





The airplane looped and circled; and four smudges in the east 
Developed into trawlers booming gaily to the feast: ; 

They gathered underneath the plane and spoke with key and spark 
About the prey beneath them—Kaiser Wilhelm’s iron shark. 





They lowered sweeping-wires, then; and when the wires caught 
Upon the sunken submarine, the trawlers hauled them taught. 

A bomb went down: the trawlers heard a muffled, distant roar: 
The water boiled: the oil rose: the U-boat was no more. 





Who would have thought, say fifteen years ago, 
That things like this could happen every day? 

And yel they do; so skeptics ought to know im 
The age of miracles is here to stay. / 
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Ethel—Every French soldier carries a Marshal’s baton in gr F 
his knapsack! 

Cholly—How foolish of them, really! I should use the 
blooming thing for a swagger stick, don’t you know. 


The Spartan Maid 


By Stetta V. KELLERMAN 







LL my lovers have gone to 
the war! 

I said tothem: Go and win; 

With a sob in my soul, I bravely 
said— 

Over the Rhine, to Berlin! 

I will take a glance at the 
Morning News, 

As I lace my beautiful French- 
heel shoes. 





[I cannot go to the Front in 


France, 

But, I can do Red Cross at 
home; 

How terrible it will be for 
Art— 


If the Boches ruin Rome! 

Today I'll wear my new old- 
rose. 

And I must be sure to powder 
my nose! 


O Larry, my love, I am praying 
for you, 

I love you best of them all; 

I think of you dear, as I serve 
over here, 

In answer to Freedom’s call. 

I wish you could see from over 
the seas— Tue First ApvocaTe or PEACE 

My new spring dress, halfway Wituout Victory 
to my knees! 
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Tan 


By A. B. Booru 


ROM June to September the one great ambition of 
Fk the white race is to be black. In the streets, on 
ferry-boats, in the parks, everywhere you see people 
taking off their hats and craning their anxious faces to 
the sun. On the beach they bake for hours, until their 
legs and arms are like crack- 


Pacirist To Hun Pup 





Hurry, Girls! 


By Cuesterton Topp 


IRLS! It is your duty 

to love someone. 

Every soldier at the front 
depends upon some woman 
at the rear. 

It may be a sweetheart, 
a wife oramother. It may 
be all three or it may be 
only one. 

The more women every 
boy at the front feels that he 
has back of him, the better 
he can fight. Morale is three- 
fourths of every battle won. 

Girls! Love a soldier or a sailor boy! It is your 
solemn, patriotic duty. 

Don’t say to yourself “I am too homely, I am too 
self-conscious, I am not attractive enough.” That is 
pure nonsense. The finest love matches in the world 
have been between the homeliest people. 

Besides, you are not homely. You are very beau- 
tiful—to someone. Don’t delay! Love a soldier 
or a sailor. Do your bit! 





ling, and murmur _luxuri- 
ously as they examine their 
blisters: 


“Tt’s a wonderful burn. 
I'll have a fine coat of tan 
out of this.” 

When you have got it, 
what can you do with it? 
It’s practically useless to you 
after every one has seen it. 
You can take it to the office 
and make the force say, 
“My, my!” You can take it 
home and make the family 
say,“‘My,my!” You can take 
it out calling and make your 
friends say, “My, my!” 
And then you’re absolutely 
through. 

It seems like a lot to go 
through for a mighty little. 
You could get the same result 














An Indulgent Parent 
By Tom P. Morcan 


EY!” called a motorist, 
halting his car in front 
of where Mr. Gap Johnson, 
of Rumpus Ridge, Ark., was 
sitting at his ease on the ver- 
anda of his residence. “Are 
those your children playing 
by the creek, just around the 
bend, there?” 








“TI reckon,” was the 
nonchalant reply. “What 
have they been doing to 
you?” 

“They did nothing to 
me. But I noticed six of 
the small ones away up 
in a tree, astride of a 
limb that overhangs the 
creek, with a big boy en- 








by tattooing, and it would not - 
have to be done over every Drawn by E. W. Kemste 
year. Tattooing is painful “Aw, 
but no more so than sunburn, 
and once done it would be over with forever. We 
have specialists who put a “permanent wave”’ in hair. 
Why can we not have some one to put a permanent 
sunbrown on our faces? 

There’s one thing about wanting tan: 
always get your wish. 
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deavoring to saw it off be- 
tween them and the trunk 
of the tree. If he accom- 
plishes his purpose they will fall into the creek, 


and 





“‘ Aw, well, they need a bath, anyhow. And besides, 
children must have their fun, and if they weren’t playing 
there they’d prob’ly be wallering in the big road and 
getting run over by—yaw-w-w-wn!—automobiles.” 
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‘Dram by Watter De Maris 


The Girl Artist—What a good character study! Do you suppose he would hold still while I sketch him? 
The Squire—Oh, he’d hold still all right, Miss, but you’re dead wrong about the good character. 
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By Benyamin De CassEREs 


r z German people will not revolt till the medals 
and the manna give out. 
Austria is suffering from mal de sauerkraut. 

Wanted—the hunless German. 

The more ground Germany conquers the more room 
she’ll have for cemeteries. 

One more amendment will break the back of our 
national camel, the Constitution. 
Fiction repeats itself in fact—Little Red Riding 
Hood Russia opened peace negotiations with the 
Wolf. 

Where is the prison in which Germany can lock up 
the soul of France? 

The heir-apparent to the throne of Satan is a Ger- 
man chemist. , 

The German language is the original mustard gas. 

Things not in German history: The Magna Charta, 
the fall of a Bastile, a Boston Tea Party. 

Kultur, from all reports, if not on its last legs, is 
almost barefoot. 


Of two evils, the Bolsheviki chose the Beast. 

The Kaiser owns the only clock in the world that 
runs a hundred years behind. 

In Germany, he who meditates is lost. 

Mankind must choose between improving or 
remaining German. 

In Belgium the Germans have revived the doctrine 
of the damnation of infants. 

If the war interferes with your business, cut out 
your business and enlist! 

Some day a venturesome historian will unearth the 
year 1913. 

The Kaiser will soon be sixty years ill. 

The individual withers and the Hun is more and 
more. 

Prussianism has invented a new form of mental 
activity—Creative Stupidity. 

Kings are doomed; Aces are trump. 

The Kaiser’s peace pleas show he is beginning to 
remember the future. 





Strangers 
By T. L. M. 


HE Consensus of Opin- 

I ion moved uneasily. 
He was a very ortho- 

dox Consensus of Opinion. 

“T feel like a hypocrite,” 
he said to himself, “yet this 
is indubitably wrong. For 
am I not solid, am I not a 
Consensus? I was born to 
the purple. I must be 
right.” 

The Other Person, who 
had suddenly and so gra- 
ciously approached, eyed 
him gently. The Consensus of Opinion, in spite of 
himself, blushed. 

“T am thoroughly respectable,” he asseverated. 
““Compounded of somewhat divergent elements, yet I 
am One. You must admit,” he declared, “that I am 
One.” 

“Are you indeed,” replied the Other Person. 

“The world accepts me without question,” pro- 
tested the Consensus of Opinion, although for the life 
of him, he felt he could not tell why a sense of shame 
should rise at his own desire to explain himself. 
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“Why! 


— Bless my soul! 





A Carbonette by J. K. Bryans 
Mr. Peck—Good-bye, my dear! 
soon as I reach Chicago. 
Mrs. Peck—Don’t bother, dear. 


so soon as that. 





“There is absolutely noth- 
ing the matter with me!” he 
asserted. “I am quite all 
right. Don’t you know that 
I am quite all right?” he 
questioned directly, not 
without ‘a touch of pathos. 
The Other Person bowed 
silently and prepared to move 
on. If the Consensus of Opin- 
ion could only have stopped 
there! Buta sense of his own 
guilt moved him to inquire: 

“Who are you?” 

“T am Truth,” said the 
Other Person, with a quiet, 
magnanimous smile. 


I'll telegraph you as 


I won’t need money 


A Mystery 
“LJ AMP FLATT is out of luck,” commented Gap Johnson, of 
Rumpus Ridge, Ark. “His wife is right puny. He says 
that all in the livin’ world she has to do is to split and tote in the 
wood, cook the meals, red up the house, keer for nine children 
and her paralyzed pappy-in-law, milk the cows, slop the hogs, 
sew and mend a little, and such as that, and yet she ’pears to be 
all broke down. Hamp says he don’t know what in the nation 
is the matter with her and that if she don’t peart up pretty soon 
he believes he’ll send for the doctor.” 
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What’s all this?” 


“It’s the Kaiser an’ the Crown Prince, sir, goin’ to their doom.” 
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“Ts THERE ANY MeEssaGE To TAKE Back?’ He AskKeD” 


An Incidental Exploit 


By J. A. Wa.tpron 


Illustration by LAWRENCE FELLOws. 


66 UI, m’sieu! Oui!” 

And this was Julie’s repeated response, 
with an English word or two charmingly 
broken, to everything John Strong sought 
to say in phrases which alone would have 

been as confusing as her own. He was trying to tell her 
that he was leaving the billet the next day to get nearer 
the fighting front. . 

Strong, a corporal in a motor-cycle squad, had seen 
this pretty French girl half a dozen times already. 
There was something about her that he liked amazingly. 
There must have been something about him that she 
liked as well. In spite of their verbal difficulties, that 
occult, magnetic current that flows between the young 
of opposite sex was in force. And even pantomime in 
such cases is effective. 

They were sitting together on the still green trunk 
of a great tree near a half-destroyed cottage. In some 
mysterious way the girl alone of her family had escaped 
when the ravaging horde of Huns had swept the 
district savagely in their retreat, ruining and maim- 
ing natural objects as well as the helpless human 
beings in their path. And back over the same 
barren territory the barbarians had already started 


to sweep again. The great drive was on, although 
still distant. 

To one unused to the rumbling of heavy artillery in 
the distance it would have seemed that a thunderstorm 
was brewing. But the sky was clear, and birds were 
singing. 

Julie understood before Strong left her that he 
was to engage in actual fighting with the other 
Americans who had done so much to alleviate the 
miseries of the neighborhood. There was a volume 
of meaning in her “Eh bien! Au revoir!” as he 
left her. 

The American command to which Strong was at- 
tached moved northeast to be aligned with the defend- 
ers. Terrible days and nights followed, for there was no 
cessation of the Hun advance and the Allied retreat. 
Each morning found new complications and new dan- 
gers. Strong had been busy carrying orders here and 
there, for the wire lines had been destroyed by the hail 
of shells. 

One morning, after he had been on his machine most 
of the night, he was the third cyclist to be sent on a sin- 
gle mission, carrying orders to a command miles away, 
a point at the moment remote from the scene of con- 





flict. The theory was that at least one of the mes- 
sengers must get through. 

Strong had become callous to danger in the perform- 
ance of duty, yet he knew the present risk was the 
greatest he haa yet faced. The road he was to take for 
a part of the disiance he was to go had been almost 
obl terated by shells, and was still being torn by the 
enemy artillery. Soon after he started a torrential rain 
set in. “As he rode his eccentric way his desire to reach 
his objective became stronger. It became an obsession 
when, after he had gone a few miles, he encountered the 
mangled body and wrecked machine of one of the men 
who had preceded him. The third man, he thought, 
might have been buried in one of the terrible eruptions 
caused by heavy projectiles. So he set his teeth and in- 
creased his speed. Twice he was thrown as his machine 
slipped on the edges of craters he sought to avoid, but 
he remounted and rode on, careless even of shells that 
burst in view. 

In the village to which he had Been directed—a place 
of stark and staggering ruin—he found the officer to 
whom his order was addressed. 

“Is there any message to take back?” he asked. 


“No. I shall respond in person with my men, but by 
another route. Going back?” 
“Yes. I’m the third man sent to you.” 


“And the only one to get through. Better remain 
and return with me.” 

“No. I must report.” 

And saluting, Strong turned and began to ride 
quickly. The vicinity was familiar to him, as he had 
passed through it on his way to the point where his 
detachment had been located before going to the front. 
He was full of a sudden wish to see Julie. He could not 
resist the temptation. By a detour he could reach the 





But as he rode swiftly he grew apprehensive. 
Was Julie still there? 

As he approached the village on the outskirts of 
which the cottage familiar to him was located—a village 
which had suffered in common with all others in the 


place.: 


region—he saw smoke here and there. The rain had 
decreased to a drizzle. Nearing the cottage, he saw 
that it was burning slowly. The barbarians were re- 
turning, apparently. Suddenly a Hun appeared in the 
road ahead, raised his gun and fired at Strong, missing 
him. Strong increased his speed and made a feint to run 
the Hun down. As the fellow sidestepped in fear, the 
butt of Strong’s revolver felled him, the machine keeping 
on its way. 

In the roadway in front of the burning cottage 
Strong saw Julie—he could not mistake her—struggling 
with two Huns. 

There was no one else in sight. Dropping one of 
the assailants with a bullet from his revolver, Strong 
dismounted and felled the other. 

Before the girl could realize what was happening she 
was seated behind Strong on the machine, which was 
put at top speed. As they flew along shots were heard, 
with the sinister whistle of flying bullets. 

“Hold tight! Are you hurt?” he asked. 

“Non! Non! Je vous remercie!” she replied, cling- 
ing to him with a sob. 

In a village far enough to the west for safety Strong 
left the girl. When he reported back to his officer he was 
complimented on the duty he had performed as mes- 
senger. He said nothing whatever of his other adven- 
ture. 

But those who speak the language of Julie—which 
Strong is mastering under sentimental tutelage—pay 
him extraordinary attention when he visits her. 
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Drawn by Hy. Mayer 


“Poor old Gaston! 








BARNYARD CAMOUFLAGE 
He is getting so old he’s wearing a wig now!” 
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Drawn by C. Bertram Hartman 





A GREENWICH VILLAGER’s IDEA oF THE Way UncLE Sam Oucut To Transport Our Troops 


Turned Down: 4y Walt Mason 


Uncle Walt’s Exclusive Weekly Message to Judge 


oi HEY turned me down,” said Richard Dumm, 
“because my teeth are out of plumb. I 

wanted much to cross the sea, and slay a 

regiment or three, for I am full of martial 

zeal, and I could make the Prussians squeal. But no, 
those cheap inspection gangs sized 
up my long array of fangs, and said 
those snags were out of line—there’d 
be no martial stuff in mine. I didn’t 
want to bite a Hun; I longed to plug 
him with a gun, or split him length- 
wise with a sword, but nix, said the 
inspection board.” 
“Cheer up,” I said, “you have a 
wad, and if you cannot go abroad, 
there’s much for you to do at home, 
if you will only use your dome. A 
man who has a roll like thine should 
never murmur or repine. The Red 
Cross folks will take your dust, and 
not inspect, with deep disgust your 
double row of yellow snags, so just 
dig up the money bags. What 
makes you look so sad and glum? Drawn by E. Fuionri 
What is it pinches, Richard Dumm?”’ 
“It makes me sick,” said William 
Roe, “that I can’t go and swat the 
foe. I made nine efforts to enlist, and always got the 
frozen fist. ‘They told me I must stay behind, because, 
they said, I’m color blind. I can’t distinguish green 
from pink, but I could climb a Teuton gink, and bring 
his scalp from France’s shore, and nail it to my stable 








“T Mape Nine Errorts To ENLIsT, AND 
Atways Got THE Frozen Fist” 


door. It makes me madder than the deuce to lose for 
such a cheap excuse.” 

“Cheer up,” I said, “oh, loyal soul! They say you 
have a goodly roll. And you can help in forty ways to 
paralyze those German jays. The man with scads can 
always chill the large splay feet of 
Kaiser Bill. Just loosen up, old 
scput, today, and help the great 
Y. M. C. A. You'll help as much 
this way, I wot, as you would help 
by being shot, or shooting others 
over there—what have I said to 
make you swear? You rant be- 
cause you may not shed your blood 
on wet fields of the dead; it surely 
can’t be, William Roe, that you’re 
afraid to shed your dough?” 

It’s wonderful how many sigh 
because they cannot bleed and die. 
Yet when you try to cheer their 
souls by showing how their hefty 
rolls would stem the raging Teuton 
flood, as well as seven pails of blood, 
they look insulted, full of ire, and 
leave you like a house afire. 

So many pant to lose a limb, 
and in the gory billows swim! 
They tell how they would slay the Teuts and Turks 
and Austrian galoots. Of sacrifice they’re mighty 
fond, until you say, “Go buy a bond!” Ah, then 
they rise in groups and pairs, and say you are no 
friend of theirs. 





Among the Patriarchs 
First woman (in Methusaleh’s time)—So Mrs. Methusaleh 
thinks her husband will go to war? 
Second woman—Yes; she says the next draft will take in the 
young men between the ages of 348 and 572. 


His Specialties 
Householder—Rastus, we are housecleaning and I wonder if 
I could get you to clean the cellar. 
Rastus—Depends, suh. Ah’s a specialist, suh. Ah special- 
izes in wine an’ beer-cellahs, suh. 
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Comment Grave and we On. ——_ as They Pass 
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Say SOMETHING! 


OWADAYS you may saw wood but you can’t 
say nothing. Join a luncheon club, if you 
doubt it, or a bowling league, or a church 
brotherhood. Nobody is exempt from draft: 
you will be called upon to speak at a mo- 

ment’s notice. Educators ought to train our boys and 
girls to say something. 

No, we do not mean the schools of oratory or prize 
speakingcontests. Teachinga boy elocution doesn’t teach 
him to say something. Edward Everett delivered the 
oration at Gettysburg. Abraham Lincoln “also spoke.” 

Nobody knows what Edward Everett said, but Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address!—we know the last two lines 
of it as well as we know the first two lines of the Star 
Spangled Banner! 

Lincoln said something. He said the right thing, in 
the right way, at the right time. 

But your boy says: “I’m no Lincoln.” Be a 
Lincoln! Try to get his way of seeing things and his 
way of saying things—plain, pregnant, direct. Borrow 
a little of his humor and his humanity—it won’t hurt 
Lincoln, and it will help you. 

Your boy may grow up to be a toastmaster, or a 
poet, or amount to something. Whatever his calling, 
he’ll be asked to say something. 

When a successful business man is called on to speak 
and his brain walks out on him and his tongue goes on 
sympathy strike—well, there may be greater misery 
than that, but he doesn’t think so. 

Tkat man can tell his employees where they get off. 
He can look his competitors in the eye and tell them 
what’s what. But he can’t face a dinner party and 
think on his feet, so he dies a thousand deaths for lack 
of a little training. 

Train your boy to say it when he is on his feet— 
not to himself after he sits 
down again. Wishing he 
had thought to say it, won’t 
get him anything, until he 
marries, and it won’t get 
him anything then but a cur- 
tain lecture from the Mrs. 

Don’t let him be afraid 
to tell stories to clinch his 
point. Who cares if they 
aren’t new stories? There 
aren’t any new stories. If 
his story has a laugh and a 
point the chances are his 
hearers will like it all the 
better because it is an old 
acquaintance. 





A-VoweELs oF War 
Armaments, Economy, Industry, Obligation and Unity 
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Our fathers tell us that most of the really good new 
war stories now current were just as good and just as new| 
when they told them in the Civil War era, and probably 
they were just as good and just as new when told during 
the Revolution. 

Mark Twain once had a strikingly griginal idea, 
but by and by he wrote to Oliver Wendell Holmes 
and said: “I’ve just found out that I stole that idea 
from you. Do you happen to know where you 
stole it?” 

We heard of a man who told an after dinner story 
so well that another man said to him: “Say, that was 
great! Is that one of Depew’s stories?” ‘“‘Not yet,” 
he replied. 

We knew a College Professor who had a way every 
now and then of calling on somebody to “tell us what 
you think—not what the book says.”” He wanted an 
exposition, not a recitation—the student’s mind, not 
the author’s text. As the student called upon pro- 
ceeded, the others were expected to ask him timely 
questions, and when he had finished they criticized 
what he said and the way he said it. 

That sort of training might not make the boy a 
Cicero but it made him say something. 

* * * 








These parliamentary motions to upset the British 
ministry are like genuine Vermont maple sugar. You 
respect them more when you don’t know who made 


them. 
oe * + 


The Kaiser says that the Allies are “unscrupulous 
and without honor.” Can that long lost brother stuff, 
Kaiser! 


* * * 
The boys who stoned the Prophet Elisha might 
have got by if they had explaired to Congress that he 
was an excess prophet. 


* * * 


London women have 
appointed a committee to 
determine the tax on fem- 
inine luxuries, but are there 
any untaxed feminine lux- 
uries except a good cry? 

* * * 


When his party gets 
beaten, the most rabid par- 
tisan office holder is liable to 
an acute attack of non-par- 
tisanship of the pocketbook. 

* + *~ 


Alimony ought toexempt 
a man’s income. All shot to 
pieces in the other war. 
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Losing Count—7ommy—Half of ’em 
we got with machine-gun fire, half of ’em 
with the rifle, then we fixed bayonets and 
killed another half of ’em! 

Funny man—And what happened to 
the rest? 

Tommy—Oh, we took ’em prisoners!— 
London Opinion. 


His Occupation—The son of a rich 
Englishman decided that he ought to 
enlist, and went to the recruiting station. 
He was asked his occupation. ‘ Why- 
er-well, just running through the guv’- 
nor’s money, don’t you know,” was the 
reply. The officer seemed in doubt how 
to classify him, when a corporal standing 
near came to his assistance with a brilliant 
suggestion. “Put him down as a gold 
finisher, sir,”’ he said.—Boston Transcript. 


In Civil Life—It was kit inspection in 
a certain military camp on the Yorkshire 
coast, and the men in one hut stood to 
attention when the officer came in. He 
stopped opposite one fellow, and asked 
him what he did in civil life. 

The man replied: “A carter, sir.” 

To the next man he put the same ques- 
tion; he had been a weaver. The officer 
then stopped, facing a miserable-looking 


chap. 

“Well, and what were you in civil life, 
my man?” 

He replied: “Aw were very happy, 


sir!” —Passing Show (London). 


Then They Shelled the Nuts—My 
brother wrote me about a dinner some of 
the soldiers gave for two visitors at camp, 
members of a famous Canadian regiment, 
who were home on sick leave. 

The sergeant had been carefully 
coached about giving the toast, but be- 
came flustered and this is what he made 
of it: “‘Here’s to the gallant Eighth, last 
on the field and the first to leave it.” 

Silence reigned, then the corporal came 
gallantly to the rescue: 


“Gentlemen,” he began, “you must 
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Responsibilities of Beauty 

















“*Escolta, Caimitu; 1 si anessim al ball del 
* Artistic’ dema?”’ 

“Si els senyors han d’anar amb careta, no. 
No m’agrada fer riure.” 

“What do you say to going to the Artists’ 
Ball tomorrow night?” 

‘Tf you mean we both wear masks and fool- 
ish costumes, no. I am not willing for us to 
look ridiculous.”—Esquella (Barcelona). 


excuse the sergeant; he never could give 
a toast decently; he isn’t used to public 
speaking. Now I'll give a toast: Here’s 
to the gallant Eighth, equal to none.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 


The Food-Grower’s Haven 








Astute real estate agent—You ask me if the 


soil is productive. Why, my dear young lady, 
in “Belvedere Gardens” the very clothes- 
poles have been known to sprout!—Passing 
Show (London). 
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National Traits—The Irishman and 
the Scotsman are usually very good 
chums in the trenches, although they are 
miles apart in the matter of tempera- 
ment. The Irishman is all for the present 
and let the future take care of itself, but 
the Scotsman is full of care for the future 
and in every way cautious and canny. 

Pat and Sandy, reconnoitering round 
an old farmhouse, found a war-weary 
chicken. Pat was overjoyed. He was 
sick of bully beef and biscuits. 

“That’s a bit of luck,” said Pat. 


“Sure we'll have a dacent supper 
tonight.” 
“No, no,” said Sandy. “Let’s keep it 


till tomorrow. It may lay an egg.”— 
Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph. 


Relieved—He lived just over the 
Tweed border, and naturally hated spend- 
ing money. Therefore, when a friend in 
the south sent him an unstamped letter he 
was much annoyed at having to pay two 
pence postage. He was still more an- 
noyed on opening the letter to find noth- 
ing in it save a single sheet, saying: “I 
am well.—George.” 

In return he procured a large flat stone, 
and, after having packed it in a wooden 
box, with many wrappings, despatched 
it, collect. 

When his friend had paid more than 
three shillings carriage he sought for an 
explanation, and found it in a letter at 
the top of the package: 

“Dear George: When I heard that you 
were well this great load rolled off my 
mind!”’—London Tid-Bits. 


Taking It Part Way—Bili—Who’s 
the old gent? 

Gill—Oh, that’s old Tightwad.” 

Bill—Isn’t he spending his money? 

Gill—Not he. 

Bill—But he can’t take it with him into 
the next world. 

Gill—Perhaps not, but he’s going to 
take it as far as he can.— Yonkers States- 
man. 





Another Bit of Sensational News 








“Ou’est—ce qu'il y a?” 


“C'est un civil qui s'est blessé en ouvrant une letire chargée.” 


“What’s up? 


Another war catastrophe?” 


“No, a civilian cut his finger opening a letter.” —La Baionnette (Paris). 
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Genuine Second Sight—‘“When I 
look into your eyes,” he said, “I am 
filled with a joy that I never knew before. 
When I hear your voice I am thrilled, ex- 
alted. I have traveled far and seen much, 
but never until I met you did I under- 
stand how glorious a woman could be.” 

She looked at him for a moment and 
drew a little sigh. Then she spoke. 

“T had my fortune told last week, and 
it has come true. I could not believe it 
then, but I realize now that the fortune- 
teller must have had second sight.” 

“What did she tell you? That you 
were soon to meet the man for whom you 
were created? The man whose soul was 
attuned to yours? The man to whom you 
would be an inspiration? ZThe man whose 
life without you would be incomplete?” 

“No, she told me that I was soon to 
meet an old simpleton who was going to 
try by flattering me to make me as silly 
as himself. Good night.”—Dayton News. 


His Chances—‘What are 
chances of winning that rich young girl? 

“Fine. I’ve got her mother and father 
and all her uncles and aunts knocking 
me.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


your 
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Avoid this Motto, Boys—She— 
What is the correct translation of the 
motto on that lovely ring you gave me? 

He—Faithful to the last. 

She—The last! How horrid! And 
you've always told me before that I was 
the very first!—Minneapolis Tribune. 


If She Were a Man—“ Do you think,” 
he asked, “‘that you could learn to love 
me?” 

“Possibly,” she answered, “but if I 
were a man I’d hate to think I was an 
acquired taste.”—Town Topics. 


His Method—7om—How is it 
are such a favorite with the fair sex? 
you always tell a girl she is pretty? 

Jack—Any amateur can do that. I 
tell her she is prettier than some girl 
I’ve heard her acknowledge to be pretty. 
—Boston Transcript. 


The Latest in Outdoor Photography 
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The War Garden Family Group.—London 
Opinion. 








WIVES 





How Rude!—Gibbs—I tell you no one 
can fool my wife. 

Dibbs—Then how did you get her?— 
The Clubfellow. 


A Spotter—Two pals both recently 
wedded, were comparing the merits of 
their wives. 

* Ah, yes,” said George, who was still 
very much in love, “ my little woman is an 
angel! She couldn’t tell a lie to save her 
life!” 

“Lucky dog!” said Samuel, sighing. 
“My wife can tell a lie the minute I 
get it out of my mouth!”—London Tit- 
Bits. 


To Prevent Squab-bling—There are 
chicken fanciers who don’t want their 
wives to find out about it.—Roller 
Monthly. 


Delighted—tThe officers of a British 
patrol yacht were entertaining sweet- 
hearts and wives. Billy’s introduction to 
Mrs. Marshall by her husband was as 
charming as it was memorable. Holding 
out his. hand: ‘ Delighted,” cried the 
young sub-lieutenant, enthusiastically, 
* delighted to meet any wife of yours.”’— 
The Windlass. 


No-Bored for Him—*‘ Why not mar- 
ry,” said the Benedict to the misogynist, 
“and have a wife to share your lot for 
better or for worse?” 

And the disgruntled one growled: 

“Tt sounds all right; but some of these 
shareholders blossom into directors!’’— 
Le Rire (Paris). 


Still Extraordinary—* Smith was ex- 
traordinarily attentive to the lady he 
took in to dinner.” 

“That was his wife.” 

“TI still maintain his attention 
was extraordinary.’”’—Baltimore Ameri- 
can. 


Quite Remarkable—McJones—This 
morning I found a five-dollar bill in my 
last summer’s suit. 

McSmith—Is that so! I thought 
you were married.—The People’s Hon: 
Journal. 


Sympathy — Eminent scientist — I 
didn’t marry beauty, my boy; I didn’t 
marry wealth or position; I married for 
sympathy. 

Friend—Well, 
London Tit-Bits. 





you have mine! 
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He’d Paid the Bills—‘‘How did 
Weeds happen to marry a dressmaker?” 

“For her money. She made all of his 
first wife’s clothes.” —Brooklyn Citizen. 


Ready for Rain—“I trust, Miss Tap- 
pit,” said the kindly employer to his 
stenographer, “that you have something 
in reserve for a rainy day.” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered the young woman. 
“TI am going to marry a man named 
Mackintosh.”—Christian Register. 


Why He’s Saving—Bacon—Have you 
noticed how seedy Muggs is looking 
nowadays? 

Egbert—Yes. 

Bacon—But 
stylish as ever. 

Egbert—Sure. That’s what he’s do- 
ing his bit for.—Yonkers Statesman. 





He’s doing his bit. 
his wife looks just as 








Unjustly Accused—“ Clothes, clothes, 
clothes,” growled Mr. Twobble. “ Mad- 
am, don’t you ever think of anything but 
clothes?” 

“Of course I do,” replied Mrs. Twob- 
ble, indignantly. “For days at a time I 
have concentrated my mind on hats and 
boots.” —Birmingham A ge-Herald. 

A War Bonnet—*That’s Ma’s war 
bonnet.” 

“There’s nothing suggestive of war 
about it.” 

“There isn’t, eh? You should have 
seen the war Pa started when he got the 
bill for it.” —Detroit Free Press. 








FOOD 





A Natural Inquiry—‘I should like a 
porterhouse steak with mushrooms,” 
said the stranger, and “some delicately 
browned toast with plenty of butter.” 

“*Scuse me, suh,” interrupted the 
waiter. “Is you tryin’ to give an order 
or is you jes’ reminiscin’ ’bout old times?” 
—Washington Star. 


This Means U!—Food conservation is 
necessary in this country, as well as in 
England, where placards on the wall 
proclaim: 

If U fast, U beat U boats; 
If U feast, U boats beat U. 
—Boston Globe. 


Sops to Cerberus—A butcher’s boy 
while on his way to deliver an order en- 
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Paracelsus, the Great Swiss Physician, 


Discovers the Olfactory Nerve, June 3, 1521. 
—Medical Pickwick. 


countered a fierce dog which kept him 
pinned in a corner by its attack. Pres- 
ently the woman of the house came to the 
lad’s rescue and drove the dog away. 

“Has he bitten you?” she asked. 

‘“‘No,” said the boy. “I kept him off 
by throwing him your chops, an’ ye came 
just in time to save your roast.” —Boston 
Transcript. 


He Complied—* Mrs. Griddles prom- 
ised a tramp a good breakfast if he would 
cut a little wood.” 

“Well?” 

“‘So the fellow consumed eight or ten 


Epochal Moments in Medical History 





| fellow. 








biscuits, ham and eggs, some potatoes, 
and two cups of coffee.” 
“And then he cut a little wood?” 
“Yes. He whittled himself a tooth- 


% pick, and said ‘Good morning.’”—Bir- 
a mingham A ge-Herald. 





| MONEY 





Stingy—W ife—Could you let me have 


“4 a little money, dear? 


Hubby—About how little-—The Club- 


Risky—“ Yes,” said the druggist’s 
assistant, “I am called up occasionally to 
compound prescriptions at night.” 

“Isn’t a man likely to make mistakes 
working in semi-darkness?” 

“T should just think so. I took a bad 
sixpence once!”—London Tit-Bits. 


Only a Few of Us—" Willie,” asked 
a New York teacher of one of her pupils, 
“how many make a million?” 

“Not many,” said Willie, with a grin.— 
Harper’s Magazine. 


When Money Talks— Dollivar— 
Most men will listen to a scheme to make 
money even if they know it isn’t true. 

Bollivar—Yes, but many a scheme 
listens so well that its victim  be- 
comes deaf to reason.—Washington State 
Weekly. 


Beyond Recall—Wife—I certainly 
make money go a long way. 

Hubby—Yes, so far that it never comes 
back.—The Clubfellow. 


The English Food Shortage and Selection Day at the Royal Academy 


Member of Council—Oh, don’t remove that just yet.—Punch (London). 
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“Language be hanged! I can’t help it if you are a clergyman. 


. 
6 


Look what your infernal 


dog’s doing to my early peas!” —Passing Show (London). 











| THE PRESS 


Helping Him Out—A man stopped at 
a news-stand one morning who seemed to 
have hazy ideas of just what he wanted. 
He looked at stationery and he looked 
at playing-cards and he looked at 
pencils. He inquired the price of this 
magazine and that, and examined the 
post-cards and the books. The young 
woman who was in charge of the counter 
became rather wearied answering ques- 
tions without making a sale. At last the 
prospective customer asked: 

“Have you any fly-paper?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the prompt reply. 
“We have the Aeroplane Journal and the 
Aviators’ Gaszette.’—Harper’s Magazine. 


Baiting the Editor—An item will 
appear in a paper, because it is pictur- 
esque or suggestive prima facie, about 
any rather remote or special matter; say 
the habit of harpooning whales in the 
North Sea or diving for pearls in the 
Pacific Ocean. And somebody of strict 
training, or merely of strong views, 
fastidious about the fine shades of that 
special subject, will say and perhaps 
know that the details are wrong. He will 
say that at such a date or degree of lati- 
tude there could not have been a whale, 
or only to the eye of Polonius something 
very like a whale. Or he will say that 
what somebody offered as pearl was only 
mother of pearl, or grandmother, great 
aunt or remote cousin of pearl. I could 
not pretend, in the matter of pearls, 
either to omniscience or to specialism. 
I cannot boast like a superman that the 


world is my oyster, or like an expert that 
the oyster is my world. I cannot claim, 
in the matter of whales, even the narra- 
tive license of a fisherman. It were vain 
to pretend that I have drawn forth Levia- 
than with a hook; and if I ever at- 
tempted to harpoon him, he would be 
fully entitled to laugh at the shaking of 
the spear. I am enough of an agnostic 
to think there are more fish in the sea 
than ever came into net or pot; but also 
enough of a cynic to suspect that there 
are more pearls on the market than ever 
came out of the sea.—G. K. Chesterton in 
The New Witness (London). 





| “LOVE 





What Else Could He Do?—Said the 
young woman who spends a great deal of 
time imagining what might happen: 
“Suppose a fierce lion approached me 
from one direction, a tiger from another, 
and there was a rattlesnake a short dis- 
tance away, coiling to strike, what would 
you do?” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed the young man 
who calls frequently. ‘If there were a tall 
tree in the vicinity, I would certainly assist 
you toclimb it.” —BirminghamA ge-Herald. 


Outdistanced—“ Love laughs at lock- 
smiths, you know.” 

“That’s an old saying and a trifle out 
of date.” 

if) Yes? ” 

“But Love certainly has the laugh on 
father when he tries to head off a six- 
cylinder elopement in a one-lung flivver.” 
—New York Globe. 
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At the Meeting—‘ What’s that man 
doing?” 

**Counting noses, my dear.” 

““Where’s my puff? I gotta dab on 
some powder before he counts mine.”— 
Courier-Journal. 


Pretence—‘ What makes that hen of 
yours cackle so loudly?” inquired Jenkins 
of his neighbor. 

“Why, they’ve just laid a corner-stone 
for the new workingmen’s club across the 
road, and she’s trying to make the neigh- 
bors think she did it.’”—Chicago Herald. 


Both Would Be Suited—'I wish I 
were an ostrich,” said Chunks angrily as 
he tried to eat his wife’s war-flour pud- 
ding. 

“T wish you were,” returned Mrs. 
Chunks. “I’d get a few feathers for my 
hat!”—London Answers. 


Young Husband Protests—He— 
Your bills are awfully heavy again this 
month, my dear. 

She—Well, the nerve of you objecting 
to my bills when you know it is papa who 
pays them. 

He—That’s just it! How can I have 
the cheek to ask him to meet any of mine 
when you’re touching him up all the 
time?—Boston Transcript. 


Dauntless Dad 





“Papa? Il est dans les tranchées—a 25 
métres des Boches.” 

“Oh! le mien en est a dix centimétres.” 

“Des Boches?” 

“Bien stir des Boches. 
onniers.” 

“‘T bet you my father’s braver than yours! 
He’s in a trench only thirty yards from the 
Germans.” 

“That’s nothin’! My father’s less’n a foot 
from ’em.” 

“Less’n a foot?” 

“Yep. He’s guard in a prison camp.”— 
Le Péle-Méle (Paris). 


Il garde les pris- 
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Seeing It Through 





Le Mé&cotier—Misére de misére! Les 
fumeurs sont jusqu’auboutistes. 

Curator of Cigar Butts—Confound it! 
Nowadays all the smokers are adopting the 
“To the very end” policy.—Le Péle-Méle 
(Paris). 
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Earning the Nickel—ZLittle Ethel— 
Mr. Young, my sister Laura said at the 
table this morning that she thought you 
had the prettiest mustache she ever 
saw. 

Mr. Young—You oughtn’t to tell 
things you hear at table, Ethel. 

Ethel—But she’s going to give me a 
nickel for telling you!—Sitray Stories. 


Sounded Like That—The nurse in a 
a well-to-do family overheard the little 
son of the house telling his sister how he 
had hid behind the portiere and spied on 
big sister and her beau. 

““Oh, tell me what they did,” cried little 
sister. 

“Tt was such fun,” chuckled the boy. 
“The big chump flopped down on his 
knees and then he said: ‘Answer me, 
Clara, I can bear this expense no longer.’”’ 
—Boston Transcript. 


The Helpful Expletive—Speaking of 
children, or the wileless side of humanity, 
here is a little story. A tiny boy between 
two and three years old, the son of a 
Navy commander, who adores his father 
and who unconsciously—or consciously— 
takes him for his model, in getting into 
the family motor the other day in some 
way hurt his hand. He didn’t whimper 
very much, but his little face was taut 
with pain. His mother said sympathet- 
ically: 

“Never mind, sonny, never mind; 
does it hurt very, very much?” 

“Oo know damn well it hurts!” said 
the baby. 

The mother omitted any chiding or 
lesson in the choice of words to express 
one’s self, for fear of giving too much im- 


portance to the word he had happened to 
apply as an adjunct to pain, or else 
of inadvertently convincing the child 
that a father—unlike kings—can do 
or can use words that are wrong.—T7own 
Topics. 
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She Didn’t Mean It—A clergyman 
was showing an old lady the beauties of 
his church. 

“That,” he explained, “is a memorial 
tablet erected to the memory of the late 
vicar.” 

“There now! Ain’t it beautiful!” 
exclaimed the admiring old lady, anxious 
to please. “And I’m sure I ’ope it won’t 
be long afore we see one erected to you on 
t’other side!” —London Tit-Bits. 


Firm in the Faith—A colored minis- 
ter of the Baptist Church, so runs the 
story, in order to strengthen and confirm 
the faith of his congregation, took as his 


text: ‘In those days came John the 
Baptist, preaching in the wilderness of 
Judea.” ‘‘Oh,” said he, “‘how I like to 
read these precious words in the blessed 
Bible! You don’t read anywhere about 
John the Presbyterian, or John the 
Methodist, or John the Episcopalian. 


i No, brethren, it is John the Baptist.”— 


The Argonaut. 


Pithecanthropus Erectus—From the 
Notice Board at Greyfriars Church, 
Reading (England)—‘‘ Subject—The Mis- 
sing Link. The Vicar.” Our rever- 
end friend has too long hidden himself 
from a puzzled world.—John Bull (Lon- 
don). 


Lost—The pastor had waxed eloquent 
from the pulpit in describing a ship in 
distress. Then: ‘‘What are you going to 
do?” he cried. 

“Nay,” retorted an old sailor in the 
congregation, ‘‘you’ve got her in such a 
tarnation mess that I’m not sure it’s 
worth doin’ anything!”—London Tit- 
Bits. 


Hallucinations of the Hungry Hun 








Givin 



















The way the famished boche pictured the Ukraine picnic.—Simplicissimus (Munich). 





A White Elephant 





Dealer——and as for speed, sir—why, with that there ’orse you could leave Hyde Pa k 
Corner at ’arf-past five in the mornin’ and be in Richmond at six! 


Client 


No—no, nothin’ doin’, my friend—nothin’ doin’. 


Dealer—Why, I thought you was keen on the animal? 
Client—Well, so I was, but—I say, you know—I wouldn’t know what the dickens to do in 
Richmond at six o’clock in the morning!—Passing Show (London). 








CROSS PURPOSES 





No Claim on Her—She looked a trou- 
blesome customer; at least, she gave the 
car-conductor that impression as she sat 
well back in her seat, gazing haughtily 
before her. 

“All fares, please! You'll have to 
pay for the boy, madam,” cried the 
conductor, pointing to a youngster 
who was seated beside the haughty 
lady. 

“T shall do nothing of the kind,” 


snapped the lady, setting her teeth 
together. 
“You must. Come, no nonsense. Pay 


, 


his fare.’ 
“T shall not.” 
“Come, madam. Look at the boy. 
How old does he look?” 
“*About ten years, I should think.” 
“And you won’t pay his fare?” 
“Certainly not! I never saw him be- 
fore in my life.’”—London Tit-Bits. 


Tan-talizing—Private Charles W. 
Alberts, of Taunton, Mass., who is sta- 
tioned at Camp Upton, applied yesterday 
for transfer from the 367th Infantry 
(colored). 

“What’s the 
asked. 

“Well, you see,” replied Charles, “the 
only trouble is that I’m not colored. 
I’ve been fishing a lot and got sunburned, 
that’s all.”—New York Tribune. 


trouble?” his officer 


Nothing Extraordinary—An Ameri- 
can who recently visited London was 
sight-seeing on one occasion when a guide 
took him aboard the old battleship Vic- 
tory, which was Nelson’s flagship in sev- 
eral of his naval triumphs. The British 
sailor who was escorting the American 
over the vessel came to a raised brass 
tablet over the deck. As he did so he 
reverently‘raised his cap and announced: 

“’Ere, sir, is the spot where Lord 
Nelson fell.” 


Germanizing the World 

















Ancora pit sangue—per volonta del Kaiser ¢ 
del suo popolo. 

Still more blood—by the Kaiser’s wish and 
that of his people.—L’Asino (Rome). 





“Ts it?” asked the American, blankly. 
“Well, I am not surprised. I nearly 
tripped over the thing myself.”—New 
York Evening Post. 


A Walking Wonder—A learned pro- 
fessor had the not uncommon scholastic 
failing of absent-mindedness. One day 
his married sister favored him for a long 
time with loud praises of her first-born. 
When she paused for breath at the end of 
her recital, the professor felt that it was 
incumbent upon him to say something. 

“Can he walk?” he asked, with affected 
interest. 

“Walk? Why, he’s been walking now 
for five months!” 

“Is that so?” murmured the professor, 
lapsing into reflection. ‘‘What a long 
way he must have gone!”—London 
Tit-Bits. 
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An Oft-Told Tale—* What’s going on 
here?” 

“Some of Dubwaite’s facetious friends 
are holding a little celebration.” 

“A birthday party?” 

“In away. They are commemorating 
the anniversary of Dubwaite’s favorite 
anecdote.” —Birmingham A ge-Herald. 


Must Have Heard It—‘That was a 
mighty clever retort you made, my dear,” 
said the lowbrow. 

“Who told you?” replied Miss Fresh. 

“T heard you say it.” 

“Yes, but who told you it was clever?” 

Illustrated Sunday Magazine. 


Nobody Would Have Known—*I 
suppose the parents of young Lord Soft- 
pate must feel dreadfully cut up over his 
engagements to little Tottie Poser of the 
Gayety?” 

“Cut up! Why, say, if it wasn’t for 
Tottie nobody would ever have known 
that Softie had any parents.”—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


Too Slow—“Hello, there, darling,” 
phoned Sallie. 

“Who is it?” asked Willie. 

And now he leads a lonely life and has 
to eat cold grub.—Roller Monthly. 


No Head for Business—‘‘ What kind 
of fellow is your friend Jibway?” 

“Oh, a good sort, but very impracti- 
cal.” 

“Yes?” 

“Why, he’s the sort of fellow who 
would open a pressing ‘parlor’ in the Fiji 
Islands.” —Birmingham A ge-Herald. 
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Is They? Who is responsible for the 
grammar of the King’s official proclama- 
tions? ‘Our will and pleasure is” doesn’t 
quite scan.—John Bull (London) . 


U-biquitous—V isitor—Personally, I 
don’t think much of the American method 
of spelling. 

Pretty hostess—Why not? 

Visitor—Well, take parlour, for in- 
stance. Having ‘“u” in it makes all the 
difference in the world.”—London Tit- 
Bits. 


Points of Vantage—The Germans 
want to capture: 

Cork for their bottles. 

Hull for their ships. 

Cannes for their garbage. 

Lyons for their menageries. 

Brest for their babies.—Town Topics. 


Satisfied—‘‘The war is creating a 
great many new words.” 

“Yep,” replied the phlegmatic citi- 
zen. 

“You don’t seem particularly inter- 
ested.” 

“Nope. As long as my vocabulary is 
equal to the strain I put on it in express- 
ing my opinion of the Kaiser, I’m not 
going to worry about learning any new 
words.” —Birmingham A ge-Herald. 


SLACKERS | 











Twins—Two hoboes met on a blind 
siding. One had been a salesman whose 
hours were 10a.m.to4p.m. The other 
one didn’t have any money either.—The 
Vagabond. 


Cornered—* The Southern women are 
doing their part,” said Governor Bickett. 
‘The other day a slacker friend of mine 
went to see his girl Sally, who is an ardent 
patriot. Sally reminded him that all the 
boys had responded to the colors. Then 
she asked my slacker friend when he was 
going. The fellow looked into Sally’s 
eyes and saw the battle light there. 
‘Why,’ he said, ‘why, Sally, er—er—I 
just came over to tell you goodby.’ ”— 
New York World. 


One Way Out—A retired army officer 
tells of an army examiner who had before 
him a very dull candidate. The man 
proving, apparently, unable to make re- 
sponse to the most simple questions, 





An “‘Object’’ Lesson 
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“This little pig stayed at home.”—/ohn 
Bull (London). 


the examiner finally grew impatient 
and, quite sarcastically, put this ques- 
tion: 

“Let it be supposed that you are a 
captain in command of infantry. In your 
rear is an impassable abyss. On both 
sides of you there rise perpendicular rocks 
of tremendous height. In front of you 
lies the enemy, outnumbering you ten to 
one. What, sir, in such an emergency, 
would you do?” 

“T think, sir,” said the aspirant for 
military distinction, “‘I would resign.” — 
Harper’s Magazine. 


Spain Also Adopts Daylight Saving 


Still Thinking—*‘ Still thinking of 
buying a little farm some day?” 

“O, yes,” replied the optimistic flat- 
dweller. “I never stir the earth in my 
window boxes with a trowel that I don’t 
dream of the time when I will own a plot 
of ground large enough to produce a 
whole canful of angle worms.” —Brooklyn 
Citizen. 


Oh, You Springtime!—Love, as The 
Commercial A ppeal reminds us, makes the 
world go round. And when a fellow has 
an ingrowing attack he doesn’t give a 
hoop-pole whether she’s going round 
backward or forward as long as he can 
swap a dollar box of candy for a $11,000 
smile.—Macon Daily Telegraph. 


Cause for Thanks—*‘‘I met a real 
optimist the other day,” said a physician, 
“a fellow to whom I certainly doff my 
hat. He had lost a leg in a railway acci- 
dent, and when they picked him up the 
first thing he said was: 

“*Thank God, it was the leg with the 
theumatism!’’’—Harper’s Magazine. 
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“Alto! Por orden del ministro queda detenido sesenta menutos!” 
“Halt! By decree of the Government you are ordered to be detained sixty minutes.” — 


Esquella (Barcelona). 





Pep with a Polish: 


HE pursuit of snappiness, which 
used to engross the attention 
of our most managerial 
managers, is of late being 
superseded by the quest 

of the smart. Chorus girls aren’t 
supposed to look like chorus 
girls any more, but like audacious 
débutantes. The clothes they 
wear must appear to be real 
clothes until danced in; though 
x-ray effects are countenanced 
at those little surprise parties 
and light social events that take 
place in the hero’s bachelor apart- 
ment or some equally exclusive set- 
ting. The ingenue flutter fluts without 
stint, and the finishing-school poise poises. 

I am speaking, of course, of such shows as 
“Oh, Lady, Lady!” and “Going Up,” not of “Sinbad”’: 
for the Winter Garden daughters are of more heroic 
mold. They have traditions to live up to, and must 
be willing to go without skirts for the duration of the 
performance. This Spartan frugality of costume be- 
speaks a stoic conservatism—the time-honored notion 
that good form is shown in its truest sense by those 
who encumber themselves least with the idle trappings 
of fashion. 

Aside from these amiable conservatives and the 
Flo-Flo specialists in Higher Lingerie, nearly all our 
animate ornaments of the drama try to look as though 
they had just stepped out of the Social Register va 
“Vogue.” 

Always we have been regaled with scenes of wealth 
and peeps at plutocratic personages. It has been 
part of the ordinary man’s education to con these 
authoritative visions. He has thus come to know how 
the other half lives. Just as the rich have gone slum- 
ming, so the man of small means has gone 
theatering to learn life. By means of the 
enlightened drama he has been privi- 
leged to behold the wealthy drink 
champagne (at least the bottles 
were napkin-wrapped), toss aside 
half-smoked perfectos, everlast- 
ingly ring bells for solemn butlers, 
tirelessly get into and out of 
overcoats to keep their valets 
occupied; in short, do those things 
that are vital in the existence of 
the rich. To complete the ac- 
curacy of the picture the gilt- 
and-marble interior has been 
reproduced in all its gaudi- 


ness. It has been indeed a 


revelation, a cross-eyed section 
of Society. 

To people accustomed 
to witnessing these scenes 
of squander there must 
be a certain amount of 
disappointment 


Photo by Jas. E. ABBE 


A worthwhile vision—Miriam Medie and Dorothy St. Claire in 
“The Rainbow Girl.” - 


in the 

































By Lawton Mackall 


restrained smartness of the newest shows. 
The sight of the idle rich going cham- 
pagneless is unsettling. In “Going 
Up” there is no going down of 
beverages at all. If the wealthy 
don’t imbibe expensively, then 
what on earth do they do? 
Messrs. Bolton, Wodehouse 
and Kern insinuate that the 
glamor of the rich is mental, that 
they have an instinct for doing 
and saying things in achic manner, 
that they are more interesting 
than other people for the excellent 
reason that they are more interest- 
ing, that the sparkle to be associated 
with them is not champagne but real. 

In support of this theory the trium- 
virate gives us operettas of exceeding smartness. 
Bolton and Wodehouse have a nice ingenuity for de- 
vising scenes which are swagger and yet shockingly 
unconventional: they skate along the frisky edge of 
propriety. Some of these episodes comprise things 
which are “not being done”; but how thrilling Society 
would be if they were being done! 

This tone of well-groomed sprightliness and genial 
sophistication is re-enforced by the music. Kern’s gay 
little tunes are the neatest of persiflage, melodies with 
the aptness and easy-to-remember quality of bons mots. 
““Nesting-Time in Flatbush” (from “Oh Boy!”’) is as 
witty musically as it is in verse: the crampedness of 
the newly-weds’ flat, the arrival of their first rubber 
plant, and similar idyllic details are celebrated in notes 
that are deftly droll. The orchestrations, also (though 
not the work of Kern himself), are scored for brightness 
rather than blatancy. They have proved to Broadway 
auditors that light, gently-gallivanting strings, chape- 
roned by a few discreet members of the brass family, 

are more stimulating than much jazz; and 
that a tickled bell-zylophone is more 
contagiously rhythmical than a bullied 
bass drum. 

This operetta trio, working, pre- 
sumably, in three shifts a day, 
have developed into a beneficent 
trust. While musical comedies 

from other fun-foundries win 
success, this show-building crew 
still holds the record for fabri- 
cated smartness. If their produc- 
tions are thin, they are at least 
an improvement over the 
thick shows we used to have. 
I trust that they will not carry 
the smartening of the theater 
too far. It is hard enough 
already to tell which of 
the girls one sees on 
Fifth Avenue are débu- 
tantes and which are 
their cousins in the 
chorus. 
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From 
“A Pair 
oF PettTIi- 
COATS” 


(Even though none are in evi- 
dence here.) 

Capt. Eric Lownpes, D.S.O. (to the 
departing Sir Rupert): W here did you say 
you were going on your hunting trip? 

Sir Rupert: Not far from here. 

Cuorus (in derision): What, in the parks? 

Sir Rupert: I think I’m sportsman 
enough to require my game wild. 

Capt. Lownpves: I don’t understand. 


Sir Rupert: I’m going to get married. 
Goodbye. 


From 
“PARLOR, 
BEDROOM AND Batu” 





“Whirlwind lovemaking” as attempted by a rah- 
rah boy. 
Reccie: Kiss me, darling! I love you madly! 
( This occurs in the parlor.) 
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From 
“THe Kiss BurGLAR” 
Making the bedroom safe 
for nobility. The oscula- 
tion adventurer (shrinking 
behind the headboard) notes 
with real interest the inves- 
tigation being conducted 
by the Duchess’s faithful 
jire-eater. 











(At right) 








One may wear a silk hat and 
yet have yearnings within. 















Inpap (4/ Jolson): Me an’ 
ma dog we was so hongry 
dat we’s went up to a house 
an’ ast de lady fo’ somp’n to 
eat, an’ she gave us one pan- 
cake fo’ de two of us. An’ dat 
pancake it was so thin it had 
only one side. 








From 
“SINBAD” 
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Jupce pays $1 each for original jokes sent by soldiers and sailors and accepted 
for publication, and each week $5 is awarded for the best original joke received 


War Bread 


By L. Mtxor Connouty, Co. A., 103d Ammunition Train, Camp 
fancock, Augusta, Ga. 


I GOT a pass some time ago to spend the night in 
town, 

Secured a ticket for the show and straightway 
journeyed down, 

But having missed the evening meal, I prophesied a 
treat, 

In finding out how it would feel to get a “bite to 
eat” 

That wasn’t cooked in Army style or served in 
rations scant. 

The thought of biscuits made me smile. 
restaurant. 

The waiter placed a cup and spoon, a glass, a fork 
and knife 

Beside my plate and very soon produced “the staff 
of life.” 


I charged a 


Decoration 





Drawn by Doc Rankin, San. Dept., 23d Infantry 


Tommy—Congrats, old top! See you have 
V. C. (Victoria Cross) after your name. When 
did you get it? 

Sammy—V.C! O-oh, I’m only a horseshoer 
in the Veterinary Corps. 


It was a noble’ russet hunk built on the “‘ Hoover’ 
plan, 

Assembled from the piles of junk, or else the garbage 
can, 

All blended with some chestnut skins and granulated 
beans, 

The sweepings from the horse feed bins with sun- 
cured turnip greens; 

From sawdust down to cotton seeds, from barley 
husks to bran, 

Potato vines and jimson-weeds, went in the baking 
pan. 

If 1 have to stvafe the Germans and subsist on ‘‘ Hoo- 
ver bread,” 

I agree with General Sherman—and you know what 
Sherman said! 

Oh, the head cook may be thrifty; though it bears the 
U. S. stamp 

Take away your “so-so”! I can beat that at the 
Camp! 


A Calamity 


Drawn by H. Kronert, Q. M. C., Barracks 527, Camp 
Funston, Kan. 


What it is to mis-judge. 








This Week’s $5 Prize Winner. 
Couldn’t Fool Him 


By Private Harotp Hamstreet, U.S. Marine Corps 

(HE Officer of the Day was out one night re- 

cently inspecting sentries in the Mare Island 
Navy Yard, and came to a chap he suspected of being 
a half-witted “boot.” He thought he would have 
some fun with the lad. 

“Sentry,” he said, “suppose a man should walk 
along this post carrying a three-inch field piece on 
his shoulder. What would you do?” 

Now it must be known that a three-inch field piece 
only weighs about two thousand pounds without the 
carriage. 

The sentry seemed in no way startled at the ques- 
tion. With unruffied calmness he quizzically looked 
at the officer and replied: “Sir, I would search him 
to see if he was carrying the marine barracks in his 
pocket.” 











What the Draft Brought In 





Drawn by Harry R. Hick, Provisional Co. 5, Aviation 
Section, Signal Corps, Madison Barracks, N.Y. 


The way a young rookie thinks he looks when 
the boys yell: “‘ Lookit the ears on ’im.” 


A Busy Man 
By Pvt. Joan D. McGreevey, Co. C., 106th Infantry 


It happened at Van Cortlandt Park. The two 
fair girls had been shown over the camp. They 


“ee 


thought everything was 
thing.” 

We saw them to the train, and as we stood 
talking I looked at my watch and saw that we 
didn’t have very much time to spare. 

“We'll have to go,” Isaid. “Every night when 
taps blows, the Corporal checks up the absentees 
in each tent.” 

“Does the Corporal check you up?” asked one 
of the girls. 

“Yes,” I answered, “the Corporal in charge 
of quarters.” 

“Oh! By the way,” said the other girl, 
brightly, “‘who is Corporal of the Twenty-third 
now?” 


just too cute for any- 


The Big Job 




















Drawn by C. J. Dow, U. S.N. 
Camouflaging the “Gun Boats.” 


Physically, Not Mentally, Fit 

By Harry McConnett, Bakery Co. 311, Camp Sheriden, Ala, 

The Captain had the company of recruits lined 
up for their first drill. 

Captain—inspection! Arms! 

One big recruit put his rifle between his knees, 
rolled up his sleeves, held out his arms and 
asked: ‘‘ How does them look, Captain?” 


Force of Habit 


By Bernarp A. Beroman, Battalion Sergeant Major, 37th Division, 
Camp Sheridan, Ala. 


“Keep your eyes off the ground!” yelled the 
captain for the third time to No. 4 in the rear 
rank. “I’m not going to tell you again!” 

“T can’t help it, Captain,”’ the recruit remon- 
strated feebly, “‘I used to be a shoe salesman.” 


Independence 

By Private Roy W. Bacsy, 3d Rec. Co., Fort McDowell, Calif. 

The raw recruit who passed by his C. O. with- 
out so much as noticing him was stopped. 

C. O.—Here! Haven’t you learned to salute 
your superior officers? 

Rookie—I don’t have to salute you—you’re not 
my squad leader! 
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The Notion Counter 


By Dovucias MALLocu 


OUR business is going along so 
Y nicely that you think nothing could 
happen toit. But look at the Czar. 

A good way to teach a ballplayer to 
slide for home would be to tell him his 
wife is on the ’phone. 

A good way to conserve the food supply 
would be to serve twenty-one Sunday 
night suppers a week. 

Tf we realized that we have so much to 
do each day we wouldn’t seem to have so 
much to do. 

It isn’t what a woman sees in her hus- 
band that makes her happy but what she 
overlooks. 

A man who teaches a girl a new way to 
kiss must have a lot of confidence in 
her. 

Two women are like a pair of scissors. 
You can get into a lot of trouble between 
them. 

A girl is always willing to be taught, 
especially when she already knows. 

The Bible proves that old maids are 
wicked: The wicked flee when no man 
pursueth. 

A man may hate to hoe the garden but 
he is never too tired to dig angle-worms. 

An author’s wife can forgive him for 
almost anything, except being an author. 

If you want to know why they are 
called the opposite sex, express an opin- 
ion. 

No man yet was ever egotistical enough 
to like his looks in a new hat. 

The most important thing to under- 
stand about a mule is where to stand. 

Many a man gives his wife bushels of 
love and gets a peck in return. 

The humor the world laughs at is the 
humor that laughs at the world. 

When a private opinion is promoted it 
becomes general opinion. 

Life won’t seem so dark if you make 
light of your troubles. 

There are still too many of our Hora- 
tiuses at bridge. 

Arich man acquires friends like as a good 
garden acquires weeds. 

There is no back spacer on the type- 
Writer of time. 

This is a beautiful world, except for the 
people. 

In failure, the accent is on the your. 

What Russia needs is a good reign. 


| 
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pain with a smile. 
a corn is passe. 
account for it. 


which you fail to remove. 
minute duty—just as with a corn. 


Any corn pain can be stopped in a mo- 
ment, and stopped for good. Any corn 
can be ended quickly and completely. 


All that is necessary is to apply a little 
Blue-jay plaster. It is done in a jiffy. 
It means no inconvenience. 


Then a bit of scientific wax begins its 
gentle action. In two days, usually, the 
whole corn disappears. Some old, tough 
corns require a second application, but 
not often. 





The instinct is to hide a corn. And to cover the 
For people nowadays know that 
And that naught but neglect can 


It is like a torn gown which you fail to repair. 
The fault lies in neglecting a few- 


BAUER & BLACK 


of others escape? 
Or a spot 


Blue-jay 
For 


Stops Pain Instantly 
Ends Corns Completely 


Large Package 25c at Druggists 


Small package discontinued 


Corns 


Makers of Surgical 
Dressings, etc. 


Can you think of a reason for not trying Blue-jay? 
modern scientific treatment, invented by a famous chemist. 


Chicago, 





Ashamed of Corns 


As People Should Be—They Are So Unnecessary 


Can you think of a reason for paring corns and letting them 
continue? Or for using harsh or mussy applications? Or of 
clinging to any old-time method which is now taboo? 


Or for suffering corns—for spoiling hours—when millions 


Itisa 


It is made by a house of world-wide fame 
in the making of surgical dressings. 


It has ended corns by the tens of mil- 
lions—corns which are just like yours 
It is easy and gentle and sure, as you can 
prove for yourself tonight. 


Try Blue-jay on one corn. If it does 
as we say, keep it by you. On future 
corns apply it the moment they appear. 
That will mean perpetual freedom. A 
corn ache, after that, will be unknown 
to you. 


New York, Toronto 
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| Nerve 


I didn’t have a dollar and now 


Her suitor—Have you er—got one handy 


' about you, sir? 


Her father—When I started out, young man, 























1,000 Island House. 


0. G. STAPLES, Prop. 


1,000 ISLAND HOUSE 


Alexandria Bay, Jefferson County, New York 
In the Heart of the Thousand Islands 

In the most enchanting spot in all America, where nature’s charms 
are rarest, all the delights of modern civilization are added in the 
No hotel of the Metropolis provides greater 
living facilities or such luxurious comfort—real HOME comfort 
An amusement for 
every hour, or quiet, complete rest, is the choice of every guest. 
All Drinking Water Used in the House is Filtered. 


Send two 2-cent stamps for Illustrated Booklet. 


JAMES RUNCIMAN, Mgr. 
J. L. BOWLES, Asst. Mgr. 


as does this palatial Summer retreat. 


A Caravan 


By Cirnton ScCOLLARD 


Ww unto Mecca’s shrine, 
From Pharz or Hamadan, 
The pilgrim would set out, 
He joins a caravan. 


I have a better plan, 
A better goal in view, 
’Tis this I have in mind— 
A caravan for two! 


Love’s shrine the goal shall be; 
(A motor-car will do!) 

Come, sweet, will you not join 
My caravan for two! 




















GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


“Its Purity Has Made It Famous” 
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Amusement 











W. 42nd St. Evenings at 8:30. 
Matinees Wednesday and 


ELTINGE ‘ittipes weizetiy 


A. H. WOODS PRESENTS 


BUSINESS BEFORE PLEASURE 














By Montague Glass and Jules Eckert Goodman 
WEST 42 ST. NIGHTS 8:30. 


REPUBLI Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30. 


A. H. WOODS PRESENTS 


PARLOR, BEDROOM 


and BATH 


with FLORENCE MOORE 
W. 42nd St. Evs. 8:20. 


COHAN & HARRIS Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:20 


COHAN & HARRIS Present 
Funniest American Comedy of Recent Years 


A TAILOR-MADE MAN 
HARRY JAMES SMITH with GRANT MITCHELL 


WINTER GARD Evs.8. Mats. Tus. 


Thurs. & Sat. 2. 








AL JOLSON in “SINBAD” 





Evs. 8:30. Mats. 


BOOTH 45th W. of B'way. Wed. & Sat. at 2: 30 


Mac: SEVENTEEN 


WALKER CoO. 
in Tarkington's 

39th or. B'way. Evs. 8:30. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:30. 


Maxine Elliott’s 
with 
EYES OF YOUTH ities: 
Broadway and 4sth Street. Evenings 8:15 


A S yy oO R Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 2:15 
musica. ROCK-A-BYE BABY 
COMEDY "fa" 

Broadway and 30th Street. Evenings 8:15 


CASINO Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 2:15 
Clifton Crawford in FANCY FREE 

















An Extenuating Circumstance 
“Mercy, Brother Johnson!” hoprifiedly 
ejaculated the Presiding Elder. “How can you 
permit that little boy to misbehave in such an 
unseemly manner?” 
“Aw, it strikes me, he is 


Parson, that 


behaving right well,” replied Mr. Gap Johnson, 
of Rumpus Ridge, Ark., “considering that he 
has got a bumblebee under his shirt.”’ 


Broadway and Thereabouts 


An Intimate Reoue of 
the New York Theatres 


By L. M. 











Business Berore P.Leasure—Eltinge. 
Have you a little vampire in your 
studio? 

Eyes or Youtuo—Maxine Elliott. Rev- 
elations of the dim, mysterious Not 
Yet But Soon. 

Fancy Free—Casino. Clifton Crawford 
in a show that is very becoming to him. 

FLto—FLto—Cort. Made amusing chiefly 
by Handers and Millis, the Simultane- 
ous Twins. 

Fo.uies oF 1918—New Amsterdam (down- 
stairs). Not content with his success- 
ful roof show, Mr. Ziegfeld gives us 
one that is really on the level. 

Goinc Up—Liberty. From nervy author- 
ship to nervous airship, while melodies 
whir. 

Hitcuy Koo—Globe. 
cock proudly escorts his new brood of 
chickens. 

Kiss Burciar, THe—Cohan. Fay Bain- 
ter, as the cheerfully hapless Duchess 
in distress. 

Man Wuo Stayep at Home, Toe—g¢éth 
Street. A regular Sherlock Dundreary 
solves the great spy mystery, bah jove! 

Maytime—Broadhurst. An old apple 
tree serves as a safe-deposit vault for 
romance. 


Mipnicut Frouiic—Cocoanut Grove. 
Rooftop giddiness. 
Mipnicut Revue—Century Grove. 


Night with the harmful stillness re- 
moved. 

Ou, Lapy, Lapy!—Princess. 
be Vanity Fair set to music. 

Parton, Beproom AnD Batu—Re public. 
A carefully-broken husband kicks over 
the traces. 

Rocx-a-Bye Basy—Astor. Robbing the 
cradle to bring hubby home. 

SEVENTEEN—Booth. The romantic 
portance of father’s dress suit. 

Sinsap—Winter Garden. As authenti- 
cally oriental as the cigarette advertise- 
ments. 

Tartor-Mape Man, A—Cohan & Harris. 
Bart rises to fame not so much by the 
sweat of his brow as by the coolness of 
his cheek. 

Ticer Rose—Lyceum. The bracing at- 
mosphere of the Canadian woods for 
those who can’t travel to get it. 


It might 


im- 


Serious 

Private Evans (reading a letter from his 
war bride)—Gosh, Joe, I gotta go home right 
away. Sweetie, my wife, has had a serious 
operation. 

Private Joe—Gee! 
the matter? 

Private Evans—Dunno. She says here, 
“T’m going to have my kimono cut out this 
afternoon.”’ 


that’s too bad. What’s 


Raymond Hitch- | 





A Valuable Tip a 


UDGE was one of the three 
most popular publications in the 
camps in a list including all the 

leading magazines. 

“The happy medium,” Judge, furnishes 
welcome relaxation for war-strung nerves. 

Stick a Ic stamp on the cover of this issue, 
according to postmaster Burleson’s advice, and 
drop in the mail; the Government will send 
it to soldiers or sailors at the front. Do this 
every week, and you’ll make life that much 
cheerier for the men in camp and “over there.” 

Or send us a dollar and a soldier’s or 
sailor’s name and address —either at camp 
or at the front—and we’ll send him the next 
13 issues. Address 





Judge, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











Making a Name 
“Pilkins is rapidly making a name _ for 
himself by his speeches advocating thrift in 
food.” 
“Yes. He will soon be 
Who’s Hoovers.” 


enrolled among 


the 


Playing Safe 
First old grad—Yow used to say that some 
day you’d be president of a big railroad. 
Second old grad—Well, I’m not, thank good- 
ness! I’m superintendent of a branch line— 
and I guess McAdoo won’t notice me. 


The mission of this 
publication is to preach 
the gospel of cheerfulness 








Copyright, 1918, by Leslie-Judge Company 
Entered at the Post-office at New York as 
second-class mail matter 
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June 22, 1918 


Planning a Vacation 
By A. Wa ter Uttinc 


BOUT this time of the year, every 

A year, (remarked my old friend Aloy- 

sius McFee), the missis sets my 
mind at work planning for my vacation. 

Although it is true, of course, that at 
many other times of the year, when I 
listen to her, I wish for a vacation. 

But it is especially at this time that she 
begins to tell me of the beauties of the 
earth, and how travel broadens one. 

This year, however, I’ve got to have 
a vacation different in every way from 
these I have had. 

I’ve been trying to be a patriot—and a 
vacation is a luxury which must be given 
up so that Liberty Bonds and thrift 
stamps may not. 

My mind is reconciled to that. But 
somehow habit insists upon a rigid ad- 
herence to custom. So my pockets are 
filled with literature. 

A philosopher—Eve, maybe—once said 
that pleasure is all in the anticipation, 
anyhow—and it doesn’t cost anything to 
anticipate. 

So my vacation this summer is to be 
spent in anticipation. And my travels 
will take the form of a correspondence 
course. 

Besides, such a procedure has a great 
many merits. By remaining at home and 
looking at schedules and leaflets and 
booklets and circulars we can see better 
views than from a train window. 

For always—haven’t you noticed it?— 
when you come to a choice bit of scenery 
there’s a freight or cattle train standing 
between you and what your heart and 
eyes yearn to see. 

Another thing, you can have your 
meals on time, if the missis stays at home 
with you. 

And you can save a lot of money— 
which you haven’t got to save, because, in 
helping to win the war, you have invested 
every penny you could scrape together. 

And I think a man can forego one year’s 
vacation, any way, if he will stop and 
consider that his and his neighbors’ boys 
won’t get a vacation until peace comes. 

Then, too, think of the other things be- 
sides money a man can save by reading 
vacation literature and wishing he were 
away: 


Indigestion, Dust, 

Tips, Annoyance, 
Crowds, Temper, 
Breath, Cinders. 


Of course, it is bad form to save cinders. 
But a man is driven to any end since the 
cost of coal is so high. 

_ If one must run to catch trains, let him 
live in the suburbs, as I do. That part 
of his vacation will be continuous. 

If one wants the excitement of Niagara 
Falls let him forget the water pan under 
the icebox—as I often do. 

If one wants the excitement of Europe, 
let him enlist. 











There are many substitutes for many 
things. The correspondence course is to 
be my substitute for a vacation. And 
I’m taking a deal of joy in its anticipation 
—that is, in the anticipation of the 
anticipation. 


Seashore Smiles 
By Au Wu 


"THE seashore is a spot of sand monopo- 
lized by the tide and the untied. 

It doesn’t take a long love suit to be as 
long as a bathing suit. 

The moonlight is silver, and silence is 
golden—but you can’t pay your hotel bill 
with either. 

Many a chap who, with a girl, has 
sought and found a high, dry spot, soon 
enough finds himself in deep water. 

A man may leave business behind him, 
and yet find an engagement ring to his 
seashore words. 

Not at a store, but at the shore, is to be 
found something nice in bathing suits. 

A man overcomes bashfulness naturally 
because of the abundance of sand at the 
shore. 

Sonie girls sit on the sand because they 
seek a complexion; others, to save theirs. 

Even the pacifist maid believes in 
recourse to arms at the seashore. 

Many a bathing suit is shrinking, whose 
owner is not. 

Some go to the seaside to see; some 
have sighed. That’s why it is the see- 
sighed (she sighed). 


Ballade to the Customary 
Prince 


By Corporat Lyon MEarson 


ee talk of your palaces, marble and gold, 

Your vast country places, your princely 
estate, 

Your wide reaching meadows, your feudal freehold, 
Your sky piercing towers and old family plate; 
But I know a cottage—built for téte-a-téte— 

In deep-bowered woodland where nature is free, 

A rosy-cheeked, gingham clad girl’s at the gate 

Of my ivy-bound cottage in Arcady. 


Perhaps there is one who waits inside the wold 
Of the many-roomed castle, a heart consecrate, 
Perhaps there’s a love affair inside the mold 
Of royal tradition—but she does not wait 
Outside in the gloaming what time you are late; 
So vaunt, if you like, your chateau on the lea, 
But as for myself, there’s a love and a mate 
In my ivy-bound cottage in Arcady. 


I envy not riches, by gilt I’m not sold, 
Its turrets and towers may hold love distrait, 
A golden-haired wife midst the spring marigeld 
Of a low-roofed white cottage holds my happy 
fate; 
For love in a mansion may well suffocate 
If fed upon marble and old pedigree, 
So maugre your riches, permit me to prate 
Of my ivy-bound cottage in Arcady. 


Envoi 
And so, my dear Prince, if you wou/d abdicate 
And leave all your castles and income to me, 
Think you I would change?—I would sure emigrate 
From my ivy-bound cottage in Arcady. 
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Men’s Straw 
Hats 


THE NEW SHAPES 
AND BRAIDS 


IN 


The finest products of 
the foremost manu- 
facturers, here and 
abroad, are assembled 
in this interesting col- 
lection, which includes 
every smart type of 
Summer hat for the 
fastidious man. 


Among the more pop- 
ular styles are Sennit 
Straws, at 


$3.00, 3.50 & 4.00 


Higher-cost Hats, 
such as Balibuntals 
and Panamas, are 
shown in comprehen- 
sive assortments. 


(First Floor) 





Wadison Abenue- Fitth Abenue 
34th and 35th Streets sew Pork 
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Wall Nuts 


By JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 











This clever pic- 
ture, in full colors, 
II x14, mounted 
on a heavy mat, 
ready for the 
frame, sent pre- 
paid for twenty- 
five cents. 

















Judge Art Print Department 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








~ POWDER IN SHOES 


Ko WELL Ao GUNG: 


Foot=Easé to Be Added to Equipment of 
Hospital Corps at Fort Wayne. 

Under the above heading the Detroit Free Press, 
among other things says: ‘The theory is that sol- 
diers whose feet are in good condition can walk 
further and faster than soldiers who have corns and 
bunions incased in rawhide.” 

The Plattsburg Camp Manual advises men in 
training to shake Foot—Ease in their shoes each 
morning. 

One war relief committee reports, of all the things 
sent out in their Comfort Bags or ‘‘Kits,” Allen’s 
Foot—Ease received the most praise from the sol- 
diers and men of the navy. It is used by American, 
French and British troops, because it takes the 
Friction from the Shoe and freshens the feet. There 
is no foot comforter equal to Allen’s Foot=Ease, the 
antiseptic, healing powder to be shaken into the 
shoes and sprinkled in the foot-bath, the standard 
remedy for over 25 years for hot, tired, aching, 
perspiring, smarting, swollen, tender feet, corns, 
bunions, blisters or callouses. 

Why not order a dozen or more 25c. boxes to-day 
from your Druggist or Dep’t. store to mail to your 
friends in training camps and in the army and navy. 


FUN FROM THE FIGHTERS 


Good Things in Our Army and Navy Publications 


JUDG 











Transferred 
A private has been discovered who refused to 
answer sick call even when he had an abrasion 
on the off forefinger. He has been transferred 
to the Depot Brigade for observation.—Trench 
and Camp. 


Raw Material 


You'Re The 
Fest oiew. 
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He Must Lie Still and Still He Lies —Our Navy. 


No Difference 
Officer—Hang it! you’ve brought the wrong 
pair of boots. Can’t you see one is black and 
the other is brown? 
Raw One—Sure, sir, but the other pair are 
just the same.—Trench and Camp. 








Hotel Marseilles 


Broadway and 103 Street mew Dork City 


A MAGNIFICENT FIREPROOF HOTEL 
SUBWAY ENTRANCE AT DOOR 


Room & Bath, $2.50 per day up 


CLIFFORD A. STORM, MGR. 
Booklet on request 








ROMEIKE’S ***sureau “° 
BUREAU 

We will send you all newspaper clippings which 
may appear about you, your friends, or any 
subject on which you may want to be “up-to- 
dave."" Every newspaper and perodical of im- 
portance in the United States and Europe is 
searched. Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 











HENRY ROMEIKE, 106-110 Seventh Ave., New York 





Our Ladies’ Column 


By Aunt MAartTHA 
Snide Talks with the Girls 

O Corporal Colson, Annapolis—Yes, Ed- 

mond, we received your letter and are 

sorry you misconstrued the word we 
sent you when we re- 
plied to your question 
about your friend Gladys. 
When we sent back word 
that she had joined the 
great majority we did 
not mean that she had 
died; not at all; we 
simply meant that she 
had married a Marine 
named Smith. 


From Imogene, New 
York—Dear Aunt Mar- 
tha—There is a private 
at the barracks here 
named Beatty. (I have 
been running with him 
ever since Corporal 
Pressley left.) He has 
just been vaccinated 
and he tells me _ that 
everyone ought to be 
vaccinated as well, but 
I am afraid it might 
mark me so that it 
would show. Do you 
think it likely that it 
would? 

Answer: That depends 
entirely upon yourself, Imogene. They are 
wearing skirts very short this year.—The Ma- 
rines’ Magazine. 


“Ts that so? 





Marked 
There are a lot of somebodies in the army, 
but the distinction is doing them no good. 
—Trench and Camp. 


Naval Term 

















The Look-Out Aloft.—The Broadside 


Internal Disturbance 





“*T see the Germans have taken Peronne.”’ 
Does that stuff act the same as 
cyanide, Herb?”—Trench and Camp. 
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Deserter! 


There’s a deserter at large on the Station! 

Though branded for life, he escaped the 
guard about two weeks ago, and has since been 
roaming the camp, and his escape has just come 
to light. His peculiar nature has made it pos- 
sible for him to subsist on anything and his 
disposition has made him 
friends. 

This bravo who flaunts 
himself in the face of 
military law, is a yellow 
dog, called Iodine, sten- 
ciled both on the port 
and starboard sides with 
“Hospital Unit No. 3” 
and on the stern with 
U. S. N. Any one ap- 
prehending him will re- 
ceive the thanks of As 
sistant Surgeon J. K. 
Gordon of the Third 
Regiment.—Great Lakes 
Bulletin. 


Filet of Sole? 
When the order to col- 
lect old shoes and boots 
on the Station was issued 
Ensign John Kennedy 
; sent Bill Musard out to 
- hm - take them up from the 


=) es Maik: 
—~ Eleventh Regiment bar- 
AP. Gov 


racks. 

Musard got through 
with the Eleventh and 
being a zealous lad he 
went up into the Thirteenth Regiment. There 
he met Bos’n. M. T. Wilkerson. 

“What are you doing up in this Regiment?” 
Mr. Wilkerson demanded. 

“T’m collecting old shoes and boots for the 
starving Russians,” stammered the frightened 
Musara. 

“What! 
Bulletin. 


Do they eat them?”—Great Lakes 








Another JUDGE Hit Scored with the Brut 


HIS clever picture, which 
appeared on a recent 
cover of JUDGE, has bee 
reproduced in full colors ant 
mounted on a heavy mat 
11 x 14, ready for the frame 
It will be sent postpaid for 
twenty-five cents cash 
stamps. 
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une 22, 1918 
In the Line of Duty 





“Observe Everything Within Sight or Hearing.” 
—Our Navy 


Cantonment Types 

Tue Kinc 
HIS is a democratic army. Some of the 
licensed crowned heads may well tremble. 
Their crowns are due for a speedy drop in mar- 
ket value, and it’s highly probable that even 
their heads may depreciate somewhat, when 
America’s Own begin wearing out hiking leather 

on the journey toward Berlin. 

And yet—there are Crowned Heads in the 
army, and of it. There’s no glitter to the 
crown. Nor do they hold their positions by 
divine edict or the fortunes of birth. 

Their crown is the White Cap. It signifes 
the Ruler of a Cookdom, not a Kingdom. In 
many ways, it is just as much a symbol of power 
as the jeweled diadem of an eastern potentate. 
For they are kings—every inch—these army 
chefs. 

They rule *1e dominion of Kitchen Police 
with—if not an iron hand—an iron spoon, or 
ladle. Their word has been known to make 
many a High Private tremble with lowliness. 
And even a mess-sergeant—a Prince in his 
own right—loses poise and possession occa- 
sionally in the presence of The King 

Theirs is the suzerainty of soup, the princi- 
pality of pudding, the dukedom of dishes. 
Many a lieutenant has shaken at their regal 
ukases. And the bird who can chirp orders 
into the ear of Second Loots is Some Kink! 

White, not purple, is the royal color of this 
army king. It lends a domestic touch to many 
a drab landscape. It is reminiscent of the 
Queenliness of White in the kitchens of home 
where Mother rules, her sceptre a cook-book. 

—Trench and Camp. 


Heard at the Mess Table 
Me—Do you like olives? Ole Olson—No, I 
don’t like olives and I’m glad I don’t because 
if I did I’d eat ’em and I hate the taste of ’em. 
—Our Navy. 


He Should Get Life 
A burly musician asked Chief Bandmaster 
Richard Tainter for forty-eight hours so he 
could go to town and get his wrist watch fixed. 
—Great Lakes Bulletin. 


Just As Well Now 
Bud—Why are you going into the aviation 
Service? 
Harry—Might as well fly here as hereafter. 
—Trench and Camp. 
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Roosevelt Says: 


“Mr. Frank H. Simonds’ history of the great 
war is a very remarkable work, and I look 
forward eagerly to the appearance of the remain- 
ing volumes. It is not too much to say that no 
other man in this or any other country can quite 
parallel the work that Mr. Simonds has done. It 
is hard to say what most to admire; the really 
extraordinary grasp of the essential facts of the 
war which is shown; or the transparent clear- 
ness with which the facts are brought out; or 
the entire fairness and,impartiality of the con- 
clusions,”” which one finds in 


THE 


History *: World War 
By FRANK H. SIMONDS 


INCE the day in July,.1914, when one 
flaming editorial of Frank H. Simonds 
'startled New York, his fame has stretched 
| around the world. 

| He is read by European general staffs. 
He is welcomed by President Poincaré and 
by Lloyd George. He is the one great 
historian whom this war has developed. 


These Men Helped to Write This History 


Rudyard Kiplin Lord Northcliffe lan Hay Beith 
Surgeon Gonna Gorgas Orville Wright Stanley Washburn 
Admiral Sir John Jellicoe Hudson Maxim Henry Reuterdahl 
Winston Churchi Stephane Lauzanne John P. Holland, Jr. 
Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis Samuel G. Blythe Henry Morganthau 


“Clearest, Ablest and Fairest” 


to miss Dr. Shaw's unrivalled analysis, or the noteworthy chap- 
ters of Mr. Simonds, to which it is the brilliant introduction.” 


J. Cardinal Gibbons Writes— 


‘“‘I feel sure the work of Mr. Simonds will prove a valuable 
contribution to the literature of the World War. The volume 
in hand makes easy, pleasant and interesting reading.” 


Lindley M. Garrison, Ex-Secretary of War, Says— 

“T have just had the pleasure of seeing the initial volume of 
the History of the Great War by Mr. Frank H. Simonds. I 
was delighted with the treatment of the subject, but was not 
surprised thereat as I know of no one in this country better able 
to handle the subject intelligently and comprehensively than 
Mr. Simonds.” 














© Underwood « Unaerwood 


And because Frank H. Simonds has become so great 
the whole world is eager to help him with the writing 
of this story. Therefore those who know best some in- 
dividual part of the great conflict—those who have 
played a part in it—have written of what they know 
best. There are hundreds of those contributors. One- 
third of the whole history is written by them—the 
other two-thirds being written by Frank H. Simonds. 
They are the flashes of light illuminating the tapestry 
he weaves. 














Albert J. Beveridge Says— 


““Mr. Simonds’ military chapters are the clearest, ablest, 
and fairest statements of the strategy and tactics of the war 
that have appeared in any country—certainly the best that 

have been published in America. And they are as enthralling as 
| they are accurate—no fiction is so thrilling as this lucid nar- 
| rative of the mightiest facts of history. 





“Dr. Albert Shaw's introduction is, alone, worth many 
| times the price of this remarkable \ volume. It has Dr. Shaw's 
| peculiar qualities of clarity, simplicity, and just proportions, 
| and nowhere, in so short a space, can be found such a wealth 

of historical fact and calm, undeniable reasoning. No one who 
wishes to comprehend this greatest of world-struggles can afford 


‘Two Volumes Now Ready—A Low Price Until 
the Books are Finished 


ia" HE price of paper will go up again very soon. So to those who help us put in our paper 

= | order at once—by ordering a set now—before completion—we make a special low price. 

a! Send the coupon today for a set at the low before-publication price. You will get 

the first two volumes on approval and you will get each other volume as soon as it 

comes out. In the history of this nation there has never been a time like this. 

Not in the Civil War nor during the Revolution have the American people 
been in such heroic mood. 

You must know the truth about this stupendous thing. 

into its heart. 
You who live in this generation must own this work—you who 
have an opportunity to save money on it must not miss this chance. 
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Judge 6-22-18 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO., 30 Irving Place, New York 


Gentlemen :— 

Please send me, all charges prepaid, the first two volumes of the 
“History of the World War” by Frank H. Simonds and other famous 
contributors. If not satisfactory I will return them in five days, 
but otherwise I will remit $1.00 a month for 16 months. In return 
I am to receive the other volumes (making a total of five) of this 
history as soon as they are released from the Press. The set will 
contain the complete history of this World War from beginning to end. 
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Incidentally you will 
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COMMENTS OF A FREE LANCE: 


Following the Footprints of Father Time 

The Flood of Prosperity Knows no Ebb-tide Here 
Like Real Fairy-Tales Come True 

Grand Opera Fame Blazes the Trail to Screen Triumph 
Goldwyn Remaking “The Eternal Magdalene” 


Constance Talmadge in “The Studio Girl” 


ILLUSTRATED FEATURES: 
Making a Name for Myself in the Movies 
Winning by a Nose 
My Bit in the World’s Work 
How “Innocent” Was Filmed 
The Lion in the Movies 
What Kind of Movies Do Our Soldiers Like? 
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Movie Stars of the East 
Star Styles 
Practice Makes Perfect 


Also Reviews of picture plays, timely editorials a 
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Trinklets 


By Treve Co.t.ins, Jr. 


HERE is one consolation about 

crowded street cars:—You may be 

too tired to stand up, but yoy 
couldn’t fall down if you wanted to. 


An awe-inspiring array of telegraph 


poles is still to be observed in motion | 


pictures having to do with Revolutionary 
War days. 

Many vapid youths discourse loudly 
and at much length upon the desirability 
of war gardens. But all they raise js 
Cain. 

The contention that we would 4gjj 
enjoy longer lives if we made peanuts a 
part of every meal may be correct. But 
who wants to live that kind of a life? 

Now that the income tax excitement 
has blown over, there’s some satisfaction 
to be derived from the fact that some 
6,000,000 others beside yourself had to 
pay it. 

The motion to turn deer into food 
is all right, as long as the horns are not 
included. 

Notwithstanding the issuance of bul- 
letins telling people how to cross the 
streets without being injured, New York- 
ers continue to be run over by autos. 
Possibly a leaflet to chauffeurs on how to 
drive without bumping into pedestrians 
might have the desired effect. 

Add to your list of immortals: The 
man who pays five dollars for a set of 
tools with which to do a dollar repair 
job. 

Ail is not gold that glitters, and many 
an empty attic reposeth behind a pair of 
intellectual looking horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles. 

Twenty-four dollars weekly is said 
to be sufficient for the support of 2 
family of six,—by all except those who 
have tried it. 

After learning that a letter took three 
years to come from Russia we’re willing 
to admit the mail deliveries over here 
could be a bit worse. 

“Famous Beauties Never Get Fat,” 
says an advertisement. Of course not. 
Merely “pleasingly plump.” 

The strangest thing about free verse 
is that people get paid for writing it. 

The awfulness of the Russian situa- 
tion can best be appreciated after hearken- 
ing to a one-finger recital of the Russian 
Prelude by an infant prodigy. 

People will continue to exist notwith- 
standing the announcement that there 
will be no new wall-paper designs unti 
after the war. 




















Cuticura Soap 


IS IDEAL 


For the Hands 


Soap 25c., Ointment 25 & S0c., Talcum 25c. Sample 
each mailed free by *“Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.’ 
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June 22, 1918 


National 


-| War Savings Day 


June 28" 


That’s the day we sign up. 


That’s the day we tell Uncle Sam just how hard we want to win this 


war. 
War Savings Stamps. 


That’s the day our government has officially set for us to purchase 


On June 28th every man, woman and child in the United States will be called 
upon to pledge his or her full quota of War Savings Stamp purchases for 1918. 


You will be expected to pledge the full amount that you can afford—no 


more—but by the same token, no less. 


In every state, county, city, town and village 
the War Savings Committees are preparing for 
this big patriotic rally of June 28th. Unless 
you have already bought War Savings Stamps 
to the $1,000 limit, get busy with paper and 
pencil and figure out the utmost you can do. 


Remember this. You take no chances when 
you go the limit on War Savings Stamps. They 
are the best and safest investment in the world. 
They pay you 4% interest compounded quar- 








terly. They can’t go below par. You can get 
back every dollar you put into War Savings 
Stamps any time you need it. You can turn 
them in at the Post Office any time for their full 
value plus interest. 


Uncle Sam is asking hundreds of thousands 
of men to give their lives to their country. He 
is asking you only to lend your money. 


What are you lending? 


United Statcs Gov't. Comm. on Public Infermation 














This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 
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know about diamonds— 


howto buy them, safely and intelligently 
—whydiamondsaretheworld’sbest 
investment—how I save you 35% 
by direct importing and eliminat- 
ling all middlemen—how because 
| my business comes from all over 
the world, I can succeed in spite 
of small profits—how I can afford 
= to sell mountings at factory cost 
—how I offer diamonds in seven 
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President 
qualities and all carat sizes, so that you can now afford to 
wear genuine diamonds at my less than wholesale price. 


Send No Money! 


You take no risk under my free examination 
plan. Just select your diamond and favorite setting from 
my book and I will ship it so that you can examine it with- 
out the slightest obligation to es My costly De Luxe 
Book of Diamondsshows the world’s most sensational dia- 
mond bargainsand I back them withthe only 





Bankable Money-Back 
GUARANTEE 


Issued only by Barnard— Diamwnd Headquarters 
permits you to cash in your diamond investment within 
one year and to exchange at full value at any time. A 
written legal certificate of carat weight, color and value. 


Prices going up every day, save money 
by writing immediately ! 


Barnard & Co, 
Diamond Headquarters 


N.W. Cor. State & Monroe Sts... Dept. 40888, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
Use this upon for free Book 
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Scat! 
There was a young man from the city 
Who saw what he thought was a kitty; 
He gave it a pat, 
And soon after that, 
He buried his clothes—what a pity! 


—Awgwan. 
It's All in the Blud 


Mag—Whut do nuspaprs di of? 
Tag—Don’t no—whut? 
Mag—Poor sirkulashun.—Orange Peel. 








The Lady or the Tiger? 
“George,” she said, 
“Before I give you a 
final answer you must 
tell me something! Do 
you drink anything?” 

A smile of relief lighted 
his handsome counten- 
ance—was that all she 
wanted to know? Proud- 
ly, triumphantly he 
clasped her in his arms 
and whispered in her shell- 
like ear: 

“Anything!” —Gar- 
goyle. 


Rather Flat 
Now Roger in a state of 
choler, 
Thrust his head ’neath a 
big steam roller. 
And my! we were sur- 
prised to find 
How it had broadened 
Roger’s mind. 
—W idow. 


With the Gllege Wits 


lrrepressible. Joyons, rrespousible 


Knocking His Sex 





She Was Right 











Eager Lady—But what 
if your engine stops in 
the air—what happens? 






























































She—This is the first time I’ve ever been 
kissed by a man. 

He—That’s sort of a slam at the rest of 
em, isn’t it?—Jack-o’-Lantern. 


Starvation Diet 
First Moth—Why so thin and emaciated this 


spring, brother? 


Second Ditto—I was shut up all winter with 


a young lady’s bathing suit. 


Not another bite 


to eat in the closet!—Punch Bowl. 


Hooverized 

Gently the girl leaned 
toward him with an arch 
expression of inquiry. 

“How many lumps?” 

“Forty.” 

And she wrote down 
his coal order for the com- 
ing winter.—Purple Cow 


Correct! 
Professor—Describe 
the manners of the 
Germans. 
Alert Stude—T hey 
have none.—Froth. 


Not Up to Feminine Reputation 









ae 2 


Can’t you get down? 

Aviator — That’s just 
what ’appens, mum. 
There’s two Germans up 
over in France now with 
their engines stopped. 
They can’t get down; so 
they’re starving to death. 
—Pelican. 





























Most of ’Em Do 
Widow—What do you 
think of Ethel’s dress? 
Frosh—It does make 
you think, doesn’t it?— 
Jack-o’-Lantern. 
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Convincing 
Lilly— How do you 
know that you are the 
first girl he ever kissed? 
Tilly —Because he 
didn’t say so.—Record. 





Education 
Brazen Co-Ed—What shape is a kiss? 
Unsophisticated Frosh—Why—uh—I never 
noticed. 
| B. C.—Well, give me one and we'll call it 
square.—Orange Peel. 


At The Somme 

Foreign Legion Jim— 
Harry is getting exclusive 
as the devil lately. 

F. L. Billy—You mean 
he doesn’t want to asso 
ciate with you? 

F. L. Jim—Not that, 
but he refuses to shoot 
anyone but Prussian of- 
ficers—Chaparral. 





Scientific 





Mr. Rat—Gosh! That’s funny! 


here an hour now 
scream yet!—/ester. 





Willie, (who got a 
microscope for his birth- 
day). Say, Cook, lend me 
a flea, will you?—Jester. 


I’ve been 


and haven't heard her 
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'_WANTED—AN IDEA! WHO CAN THINK OF SOME 


simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may bring 
you wealth. Write for “Needed Inventions” and “‘How # 
Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Randolph & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 129, Washington, D. C. 
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NERO AT THE BURNING OF ROME 


Read the story of his life 
ent—only one of many marvelous and true stories told in the 16 
volumes of the Immortal Edition of 


Extra Heavy Paper 


16 Volumes—Each Volume 8 x §'4 Inches 


48 Full-Page Illustrations in Sepia 


Remarkable Characters All 
JULIUS CAESAR 


uler, statesman, warrior, jurist, writer, orator, 
wit—most versatile of men; no career is so worthy 
of careful study, or will be found of more intense 
and fascinating interest 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 
he woman who made England “ Mistress of the 
Seas,”" and in so doing saved the world from a 
Prussian military autocracy. 
ALFRED THE GREAT 
One of the noblest names in all history, whose 
figure looms through the mist of ten centuries at 
the very beginning of the world-encircling history 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
HENRY Iv 
No romance is so wild as the veritable history of his 
times, the period of the terrible religious wars of the 
16th Century 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT 
Second only to Caesar as a colossal genius; one of 
the world’s prodigies. 
CLEOPATRA 
A royal Vampire; cursed with a beauty that was 
the undoing of herself and all with whom she came 
in contact 
PETER THE GREAT 
Greatest of the Czars; the type of man most nesded 
in Russia to-day 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 
\ romantic figure whose AFFAIRES d’'AMOUR 
kept her subjects and half the courts of Europe in 
hot water. 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 
Founder of the Britis: Empire; the man who 
made a dream come true. 
NERO 
A royal degenerate; a startling illustration of the 
influence of heredity on character 
MARIE ANTOINETTE 
Beautiful victim of the French Revolution; one 
of the most charming and misunlerstood figures 
in history. 
JOSEPHINE 
The inspiration of Napoleon's ascent to fame and 
power; discarded and divorced when fortune smiled 
CYRUS THE GREAT 
Whose story reads like a tale from the Arabian 
Nights 
HANNIBAL 
The great Carthaginian general; the implacable 
foe of Rome 
DARIUS THE GREAT 
Ihe Persian monarch of Old Testament fame; the 
most modern of the ancients 
XERXES 
Mightiest of the Eastern despots 
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~~~ > The Diversions of a 
Royal Degenerate 


MATRICIDE—FRATRICIDE—UXORICIDE— 
INCENDIARY—MOUNTEBANK—BUFFOON! 


To fittingly describe this monster in human form would exhaust 
the vocabulary of crime. Yet he was absolute monarch of nearly 


hilt 


iN 








Like the Hohenzollern who set the world on fire, and system- 
atically plotted the destruction of civilization, he imagined 
himself to excel in every human art and attainment. 





He ran the gamut of every crime and vice, making the Roman 
Empire minister to his atrocities, and cheating Vengeance at the — 
end, died lamenting that so splendid a genius should have to pass © 





In him Nature seems to have done her worst, and conspired with 
Fate to place her product on an eminence so exalted that all men 
might see how great a monster she was capable of engendering— 
a sinister warning to the slavish followers of imperialism. 





so pregnant with lessons for the pres- 
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